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Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
: se of Bengal for the purpose of making 
ey? Laws and Regulations, 


Saturday, the 25th November 1876. 





Present: 
His Honor rue Lizurenanr-Governor or Bencar, Presiding, “| 
The Hon’ble V. H. Scsatcn, c.s.1., 
The Hon'ble G. ©. Paun, Acting Advocate- General, 4 
The Hon'ble H. J. Reynops, 
: The Hon’ble H. Brix, 
* The Hon’ble Banoo RamsuunKer Sey, Rar Banapoor, 
The Hon'ble Bazoo Isser Caunper Mirren, Rai Banapoor, 
The Hon’ble Banoo Krisropas Pat, 
‘é The Hon’ble Nawas Syup Asuanar Aut Dizer June, ©.8.1., 
The Hon’ble Moutviz Meer Manomep Au, 
. and 


The Hon’ble G. Parsury. 
NEW MEMBER. 
THE How’su Mr. Parsury took his seat in Council. 
” Paes PUBLIC FERRIES. 


‘Tur Hon’ste Mk. Beit moved that the Bill to amend the law relating to 
public ferries be read in Council. In the statement which he Rad the honor 











- merely asked that the Bill mi ich — 
~ chad been made by the hon’ble member could be more fully consi in Select 
Committee. x or. hes . 






to make last Saturday, he explained to the Council whet Ge Orr? this Bill 
was, Its object was simply to enable the Government to j of 
Road Cess ittees ferries which were situated on roads which 
maintained out of local funds. In the Mofussil Municipal Bill, which was 
by this Council last session, it was provided that all ferries which were situated 
within the limits of municipalities might be made over to the control of the 
municipal bodies within the limits of whose jurisdiction they were situated, 
and the present Bill merely provided that certain public ferries might similarly 
be made over to District Toad Cess Committees. At present there was this 
anomaly with regard to such ferries, that the District Committees enjoyed the 
surplus proceeds arising from them, while the management remained in the 
hands of the Magistrate of the district, where it was placed by the : 
tion of 1819. The simple object of the Bill was to transfer to the District* 
Committees the management of the ferries which were situated on roads which 
they maintained from contributions which were levied within their districts 
under the provisions of the Road Cess Act. 

In drafting this Bill hehad taken as his model the provisions relating to 
ferries which were contained in the Mofu Municipal Act, because the 
provisions which were applicable to municipalities were equally applicable, 
mu/atis mutandis, to District Road Cess Committees; and he thought it was + 
desirable to frame the Bill as much as possible on the model of an Act which 
had so recently received the sanction and approval of the Council. The Bill 
was an exceedingly simple one, and he thou ight without any further 
comment he salt? ask that the Bill be read int R 

The Hon’sie Banoo Isser Crunper Mirren said he had only one suggestion 
to make, and that was whether the present opportunity should not be taken 
advantage of to recast the old Regulation of 1819 on the model of the Bill 
which had now been framed. That Regulation, so far of course as it related » 
to sees contained many rules und details which could not now well stand 
in the Statute Book; and there was an amending Act I of 1866 of the Bengal 
Council, which modified some of its provisions. He thought, therefore, that, 
the present opportunity should be n to remodel the whole existing law 
relating to ferries. 

The Hon’ste Banoo Knistopas Pau said there was one point in connection 
with this Bill which he wished to notice. In looking into the Bill he did not 
see in it any provision for giving compensation to the lessees of ferries which . 
might be rs Ea over by District Committees, or which might be injuriously \ 


> 










_ affected by public ferries. He was of opinion that such a provision would be 


equitable. 

The Hon’sie Mr. Be said, with regard to the observations which had 
fallen from the hon’ble member opposite (Baboo Kristodas Pal), the reason why 
the Bill made no provision for granting pfu? to the owners of private 
ferries was simply because the Bill gave Local Committees no power to take over 
private ferries. But he agreed with the hon’ble member that some provision 
should be made for taking over private ferries, and in that case compensation 
would of course be given to the lessees of ferries so taken over. ion was 
made in the Mofussil Municipal Act for that object, and he thought that they 


* should make a similar provision in this Bill also. 


With regard to the suggestion which had been made by the hon’ble 
member to the right (Baboo Isser Chunder Mitter), Mr. Bexx could at 

give him no definite reply The Bill had been intreduced into Coun a 
lar purpose ; but if, when they came to consider the question in Select 
mmittee, they found they could without much difficulty recast the Regu- 
rH relating to public ies it _—— ere — ——, hype 

should obtain permission to the scope e . At present 
tbe read in-Council, and the ion which 


_The motion was agreed to, and the Bill was referred Set C sie, 
wsisting of the Hon’ Baboo Ram Shunker Sen, the-Hoa R 
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GHATWALI POLICE. 


_ Tur How’str Mr. Bett. moved that the Bill for the regulation of thd : 
wali police in the districts of Bankoora and Manbhoom he Foal Comal” n% 
the statement which he had the honor to make a fortnight ago in this hamber, 
he had attempted to explain the origin of these ghatwali tenures and the difficul- 
ties which had rendered necessary the present legislation. He did not intend 
on the present occssion to go over the ground which he had then trod, more 
ran sed as the papers which had been circulated with the Bill would give 
on’ble members every needful information. But there were one or two points in 
connection with those peas to which he should wish very briefly to advert. 
¢ Among them would be found a memorandum by Mr. Macaulay, who was 
formerly the District Superintendent of Police in Bankoora, and also a petition 
from Messrs. Erskine & Co., who were large zemindars in that district. These 
gentlemen had both stated their opinion that it was perfectly useless to attempt 
to utilize these ghatwals as a police force. Now, no doubt the opinion of those 
ntlemen was entitled to very great weight; and he thought it could not be 
nied that the ghatwals as a body had not hitherto been a very efficient 
or a very satisfactory body of police. But he could not help’ thinking 
that a great deal of this inefficiency might be owing to the circumstance that 
the duties of these ghatwals as police-officers had never been distinctly 
determined or defined. enever an order was issued by the Magistrate it 
was open to the ghatwals§to dispute the legality of the order, and the civil 
court was then invoked to determine whether the service which the Magistrate 
had called upon the ghatwal to render was a service which by custom 
was attached to the tenure or not. So long as such uncertainty existed 
with regard to the ghatwals’ duties, it was perfectly impossible that there could 
be any useful or satisfactory service.. The Bill which was now submitted to 
the Council would determine and define the duties which these ghatwals were 
in future to render; and he hoped that when the ghatwals knew the exact 
++ duties expected of them, and the Magistrate knew the exact duties which he 
might call upon them to perform, the efficiency of the body would be greatly 
improved. At any rate, Mr. Bex did not think that they ought to abandon the 
as hopeless ‘until they had attempted to improve the efficiency of the 
by clearly defining their duties and making provision for the enforce- 
« ment of the performance of those duties. 
* There was another point in Mr. Macaulay’s memorandum to which he 
thought it necessary to allude for a few moments. Mr. Macaulay had sub- 
mitted a scheme for commuting the services of the ghatwals. This, however, 
was a question which was beyond the scope of the f sry Bill. His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor had visited Bankoora in August last, and after fully 
considering the question in consultation with the local officers he had arrived 
at the conclusion that it would not be expedient at present to attempt any 
arrangement of the sort, and Mr. Brit thought the Council would fully agree 
in that conclusion when they reflected that at present the area, the extent, and 
the boundaries of these lands, were absolutely undefined, and that no proper or 
correct survey of these lands had been made. It was obvious that no scheme . 
of commutation could possibly take place so long as these elements of uncer- 
tainty existed. The Bill provided that it should be lawful for the Government 
a survey of the ghatwali lands, and when such a survey had been 
and we knew exactly what were the extent and the boundaries and 
the value of those lands, it would then be time enough to take into consideration 
theyquestion of commutation. In the Bill which was now laid before the 
Council, and which had been drafted on the lines of the Bill submitted by the 
por same of Rankoora, there were two sections —sections 20 and ¢1—which 
crept into the Bill through inadvertence. ‘These sections related to the. 
question of commutation, into which it was nut for the present proposed to entem 
There ‘only one other point to-which he wished to allude. In the 
petition submitted by Messrs. Erskine & Co., who were, as he said before, zemin- 
jars of Ord, eomplaint was made that the ghatwals were very remiss in 
itrents. At present the ghatwals who resided within the * 
their quit-rent to the Collector, and thg Collector 
ith the amount of the quit-rent in his account ; 
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but in otlier parts of the district, where Messrs. Erskine & ‘ 
property, no such arrangement had been made. They had to pay theinadrons, 
into the Collectorate whether they collected the quit-rent from these ghatwals 
or not. The difficulty the zemindar experienced was this. The ghatwal had 
only a personal interest in his tenure, and the consequence was that the zemin- 
dar was unable to sell the tenure for arrears of rent. His only remedy was to 
proceed against the personal effects of the ghatwal ; and to refer the zemindar 
to the personal effects of the ghatwal was in many cases ahsolutely delusive. He 
therefore thought that the Council should provide some easy means by which the 
zemindars should be able to realize their rents from the ghatwals. The Magis- 
trate, to whom Mr. Brut had sent the petition of the zemindars, proposed that the 
arrangement which existed in the pergunnah of Bissenpore should also be intro- , 
duced into the other parts of the district ; and if that arrangement were adopted, 
the ghatwals would pay their rents to the Collector, and be would then credit 
the zemindar with the amount of the rent in the revenue account. That 
arrangement would save the zemindars from the expense and trouble of 
collection, and it seemed to be a perfectly fair and proper arrangement. 

With these remarks he begged to move that the Bill be in Council. 


The How’ste Banoo Knrisropas Pat said it was not his intention to 
discuss the many important points involved in this Bill: they were questions * 
which would be best snnadhared in Select Committee. But there was one 
important principle involved in the interpretation clause, regarding the here- 
ditary rights enjoyed by ghatwals, to which he chgapit it necessary to draw 
attention. It was stated in clause (vi) of section 2 “that in case of dispute 
regarding the hereditary possession of a ghatwal, it should be presumed that 
possession had been uninterrupted from the time of the permanent settlement 
unless the contrary was proved, and that “hereditary ghatwal” meant a 
ghatwal some member of whose family had been from the time of the perma- 
nent settlement in uninterrupted possession of the same service tenure, and who 
had performed police service for the saimp. sc it might be, as Basoo Krisropas 
Pau was informed, that in many cases uninterrupted possession could be proved. +. 
But there might be cases in which it might be difficult to prove such possession, 
but only possession for a number of years. ‘Now, under Ket X of 1859 and the 
Limitation Act, uninterrupted possession for twelve years without payment of 
rent gave a right of exemption from payment of rent. That constituted a 
lakhiraj title ; and he did not see why the principle of law which applied to ryots , 
holding lands from zemindars should not be applicable to ghatwals who held \ 





their lands on condition of service to Government. The condition 6f service 


was of course to be enforced; but the fact that ssion of th tenure had 
been held for a certain term of years would, according to the present law, give 
a prescriptive right, and he thought that the same principle ought to be adopted 
in respect of ghatwali tenures. He hoped the Select Committee would be 
good enough to take this point into their consideration. 

One other point which the hon’ble mover had noticed, and which called for 
remark, was the means which the zemindar possessed of recovering the quit-rent 
from the holders of ghatwali tenures. He fully admitted, as the hon’ble member 
had observed, that the personal effects of a ghatwali ryot might not in many 
‘cases be sufficient to meet the rent. But as it was a question of the recovery 
of rent, and that question embraced the whole body of zemindars and did not 
affect only one class of zemindars in one part of a district, Banoo Kristopas Pak — 
thought that such an important question ought to be decided upon broad 

ds. If the personal effects of a ghatwal were not sufficient to satisfy the 
quit-rent payable to the zemindar, the quit-rent being qeerally very it 
was much more difficult for a zemindar to recover his ordi rent ; find 
therefore whatever law the Council might think fit to pass ought to be applicable 


to all ryots, and not to one section of them only. 


« . The How’six Mr. Bewt said he would only make one or ti 
reply to the remarks which had fallen from the hon’ble mem! 


observations in 
opposite (Baboo 
were entirely _ 

od the By 
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the reasons which had induced the Legis| 
ren reith rolerence to ryola would Pa: a to lay down 4 rile 


ly to o : - 
e records of the Bankoora office went as ret. ‘ba tellscel ao 
the year 1807, and he should be quite willing toagree with the hon’ble member 


that if any ghatwal could show from the records that he and his family had 
been in possession from that date they should be considered to have a “quasi- 
hereditary title. Mr. BELL proposed to leave that question to be finally decided 
by the Select Committee. He hoped the Committee would have the advantage 
es the presence of the Magistrate of Bankoora in settling the details of the Bill, 
and therefore he thought he might postpone the consideration of that question 
pntil then. 


With regard to the observations which had been made with reference to the 
realization of the quit-rent, Mr. Bev. thought the circumstances of the ghatwals 
with reference to the landlord were cheno, different to the circumstances of 
the ordinary ryot with respect to his landlord. The ghatwal had two masters— 
first, the landlord, and secondly, the Magistrate. If the rent was not paid, the 
zemindar was unable to sell the tenure. Now an ordinary zeminday, if his rent 
was not paid, could realize the arrears by the sale of the tenure itself. But the 
zemindar, in the case of the ghatwal, had not that fucility. ‘Therefore Mu. Bru 
thought that if the Council could provide some means for enabling the zemindars 
justly and fairly to recover their rents, they ought to do so; andif the arrange- 
ment which was suggested by tHe Magistrate were adopted, there would be 
no difficulty. The zemindar would be relieved of the necessity of collecting 
the rent foe the ghatwals, and without any trouble on their part they 
would be credited with the amount of rent paid by the ghatwals in their 
revenue account, and that, as observed to Mx. Brut by the learned Advocate- 
General, was the principle of the Beerbhoom regulations. Mr. Bev thought, 
therefore, that if the Select Committee qgopted the suggestion of the Magistrate, 
the difficulty which had been represented’ by the zemindars would be very 
satisfactorily met. * hy 

The motion was then agreed to, and the Bill referred to a Select Committee, 
consisting of the Hon'ble Baboo Ramshunker Sen, the Hon'ble Baboo Iser 
Chunder Mitter, the Hon'ble Baboo Kristodas Pal, the Hon'ble Moulvie Meer 
Mahomed Ali, and the mover, with instructions to report in two months. 

* The Council was adjourned to a day of which notice would be given. 
° 
| oe Py 
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No. 1805, dated Fort William, the 21st November 1476. 
Endorsed by the Government of India, Home Department 


° 
Cory forwarded to the Government of Bengal for information. 


Telegram, dated London, the 20th November 1476. 
From—The Right Hon’ble the Secy. of State for India, 
To—The Vresident in Council. 
THe Queen telegraphs to me as follows:—“I am deeply concerned at 
appalling loss of life in India.” 


No. 8705, dated Calcutta, the 22nd November 1874. 

From—H. J. S. Corron, Esq , Junior Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 

To—The Secy. to the Govt. of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and 
Commerce. 

In reply to your letter No, 517C, dated 15th November 1876, calling 
for a full and early report’ on the late cyclone, Iam directed to submit, 
for the information of the Government of India, a copy of a Minute recorded 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on the cyclone and storm-wave in the districts of 
Backergunge and Noacolly. 

2. Sir Richard Temple’s account furnishes thie latest information available 
up to the 12th of this month. Reports on tie progress of events are still being 
received from the local offivers, and as svon as these have all been received, 

++ they will be collared and a final report submitied. A special report by the 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Kengal is also under preparation, 
and will be submittea to the Goverafbent of India as svon as it is ready. 


. ee 
- Minute-by the, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, dated 21st November 1876. 


P Havine récently returned from the cyclone-stricken districts, I proceed to 
‘ yerord a’gbrief narrative of my expedition, and a sketch of the case as it 
appeared to me and my party on the spot a week after the occurrence. 
_ Iwas proceeding to Noacolly on an ordinary tour, having received reports 
only of a cyclone having occurred at Chittagong and Noacolly. Approach- 
ing Noacolly, I heard of the disaster which had happened in the highly 
cultivated and thickly inhabited islands at the mouth of the Megna, known as 
the groups of Sundeep, Hattea, and Dukhim Shahbazpore, and on both the 
coasts of that great river; so I cut short my visit to Noacolly, after inspecting 
some of the ruined villages in that quarter, and hastened to the points where it 
seemed probable that the worst stress of the storm must have been. 
Thus, besides the coast near Noacolly and the interior as far as that station, . 
I visited the islands of Hattea and Dukhin Shahbazpore in the Megna, near its 
mouth, and the western coast of the great river within the district of Backer- ‘ 
In each of these localities I visited a number of villages, and had the « al 
précise mortality in’ each house ascertained in_my own presence on the spot, ~ 
» 90 a8 to nt any possibility of deception, From the authentic data thus 


"obtained I am able to check the local estimates, and to measure the mischief | 
* as it actually was. With me there was Mr. Reynolds oa Govern- © 
» ment) and At. Beverley, whose statistical ability is so well known; also el 


Dr. Weir ( rarily on my staff), and some of the local officers. f 
“is an estimate of the — —— of as iat (all, or 
‘Dy drowni repared by Mr. Beverley and myse! m our own 
ith sea cree, a and ite. and based on the returns 
~ It will be seen that we apprchefid that in an area of some , 
square out of 1,062,000 persons suddenly throwy into more or lesy 
215,000 must have perished. This of course is only gn estimate; 
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» from 


the exact numberscannot be known yet a while, perhaps never will be known, 
We found in some villages 30 per cent. of the inhabitants lost, in others 50, per 
cent., it some even 70 per cent. The total seems oe I earnestly hope 
that it may be found to exceed the truth, and that the facts may not prove to 
be quite so dreadful. Still such is the estimate at present. At the least there 
must have been a most shocking loss of human life. And even the urgency of 
our duty towards the surviving cannot drive from our minds the sorrow for so 
great a multitude of dead. . Ps 

There was a severe cyclone in the Bay of Bengal on the night of the 31st 
October. But it was not the wind which proved so destructive, though that 
was bad enough; it was the storm-wave, sweeping along toa height from 10 
to 20 feet, according to different localities ; in some places, where it met with any 
resistance, it mounted even higher than that. q will endeavour to have 
meteorological inquiry made as to how and from what direction this inundation 
came. The Noacolly people think it came from the sea right up the great 
river yMegna) with salt. water; that then the cyclone turned roaual and rolled 
the fresh water from the river downwards; that with this refluence there was a 
piling up, as it were, of fresh and salt water, venting itself by a rush all over 
the surrounding tracts. I am not sure that this is the true explanation. It is 
understood that the eastern coust of the Megna andthe Sundeep Yaad salianens 
thereto, caught the inundation from the south-west. But the almost unvaryin, 
direction of the rent deflected and up-rooted trees in the islands of Hattea an 
Dukhin Shahbazpore and the western coast. ofthe Megna convinced us that 
there the storm broke from the north and north-east. 

In the evening the weather was a little windy and hazy, and had been 
somewhat hot; but the people, a million or thereabouts of souls, retired to rest 
apprehending nothing. But before eleven o’clock the wind suddenly ened, 
and about midnight there arose a cry of “the water is on us,” and a great 
wave burst over the country several feet high; it was followed b¥ another wave 
and again by a third, all three rushing rapidly southwards, the air and win 
being chilly cold. 'The people were thus ¢aught up before they had time ev 
to climb on to their roofs, and were lifted geo : ie surface of the water, together 
with the beams and thatches of their’ edttages. But the homesteads are 
surrounded by trees—palms, bamboos, and a large thorny species called Madar. 
The people were then borne by the water on to the tops and branches of these 
trees. Those who were thus stopped were saved; those who not pyust 
have been swept away and were lost. Doubtless there must havejbeen, vagiation 
in detail in this struggle for life with death. But there is an extraordin 3 
simeness in the general manner in which people were saved or lost. In 
most cases they would show us the particular tree on which they stuck, and 

nerally the survivors pointed to the severe scratches they received from 
fre prickly branches of the Madar trees; in reality these thorns and prickles 
held them tight, as if with yatural grappling-hooks, and prevented them from 
being borne away. e 

The mode of habitation is*in this wise. Each hamlet consists of four to 
six houses (to each house a family); these are built (thatch and matting) on a 
slightly raised platform, composed of earth thrown up from the surrounding ditch ; 
they are surrounded by a wall of trees, high and dense. It was this formation, 
unvarying in kind, though varying in degree, that prevented the loss of life . 

a Be universal. Indeed, the trees, in their long stretching arms, held up 
the"poor drowning souls. In those hamlets where the trees grew thickly, many 
lives were saved ; in those hamlets where there happened to be gaps or breaks in 
» the’environment of trees, most of the inhabitants were carried of 22 

. _ The bodies of the lost were carried to considerable distances, where they 
could not be identified. Most homesteads have dead strangers lying about, * 
» washed in from distant villages. The co’ began to ily bore the water 
* cleared of the grounds, so they are left unbuxied in ss all try 
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j a , : = ie 
island were flung on to the seashore at Chittagong; ivi 
- ; t i; and living persdns 
were thither an arm of , clingi 
hei h na its eafte: the see clinging to the roofs or of 


Asan authenticated instance ‘as described to me b itness) 
suddenness of the onset of the storm-wave, I may wei Ning Mel Hivwine 
an Inspecting Post-master, was in his travelling barge that night, moored in the 
creek near Noaeoly Wbout 10 miles inland from the Megna; he had gone to 
bed that hight. at eleven o'clock, without any fear or anxiety whatever ; the 
boatmen were ashore, but his four native servants were on board with him; 


yshortly before midni he was awakened by a cry of “the waters arc up ;” ae 
+ jumping up he looked out and saw a high wave, with its crest and curling top at 
gleaming in the starlight, it seemed like a flash; in an instant his boat seemed ? 


rising up on high ; he fastened on a life-belt; in a few moments another wave 
came rolling on, and the barge capsized ; he puddled about in the water all the * 
rest of that night with the help of thé life-belt; the native servants clung to © 
rs—three were saved one was lost; the water felt warm to the body, but the 
air was bitterly cold to the head or+hands above the surface; of some natives ¢ 
lodged on the branches of a tree, one was seen to relax his hold from cold and 
* numbness and sink into the flood. 
If this happened at Noacotly, what must have been the emergency in the 
islands still more-exposed to the fury of the storm. 
The force of the inundation appears to have lasted in most places from 
about midnight to 2 a.m, that is for two hours; by daybreak there was much 
suibsidence of flood, and by noon next day the survivors had come down from 
* the trees and regained ferra firma. But they must have been foodless and 
shelterless for the rest of that day and all the next day. After that, however, 
the began to re-assomble, not indeed at the ruins of their homesteads, which 
‘edo been carried away entirely, but at the sites and foundations They took . 
out their stores of grain buried in pits, dried those which were wet —the sun" 
as come out in the cleared sky—and cooked such as were undamaged. At 
every homestead which I visited I fo; the people engaged in drying their 
in. They also made frameworks with broken branches, over which they threw, ‘ 
* Srceta enslggiotha such as they had about them at the moment, and so made little" | 
*  tent-like «habitations. Plantain trees abounded, but the fruit was mostly 
od ed. The cocoanuts, however, very frequently stood through the storm, 

; and bye ‘afforded some sustenance. There must have been much trouble» a! 
#* about vi t first. But either the drinking tanks speedily recovered from the. 
brackishness left. by the salt wave, or else the storm-wave must have mainly 
consisted of fresh water; for the drinking tanks were not brackish when we 
tasted them a few days afterwards. It was a great relief to find that such was 
the case. Some tanks*and some swamps indeed are full of human corpses and 
dead cattle and all manner of foetid matters, and cannot be approached; the 
streamlets which carry off the accumulated wateg were flowing black and thick 
with putrid substances. 

‘Oo estimate can be made of the number of cattlé drowned. They are | 
chiefly bullocks and cows, some few are buffaloes ; but the buffaloes are mostly : 
won being excellent swimmers. The loss of cows is bad for the people, 

‘and the loss of oxen is still worse for agriculture. Fortunately there is no » rupee 
“immediate demand for ploughing in the fields, so the loss will not make itself #: 

+ 












severely felt for some months. , 
“In some places, and for the first two or three days, the people seem to have 


beep often in want of food; they could not get at their stores. In some places _ ; 
they suffered severe hunger, assailing with entreaties for food the Revd. Mr. ©. | 
, who was one of the first to appear among them. But this difficulty » ard 
.* ave ly subsided, for when I saw them there was ng clamourfor food . 4) 
5 : though there was naturally loud lamentation for their sorrows a 
nor there any signs of-hunger ; on the contrary, the noticeable = 
J te trou the-people were taking $o.siry ¢ ir grain. ~The » 3 
who really bore the brunt of the storm was marked ~ * 
ortitude under suffering which distinguishes the native’ * $ 


. . * he ihe oh 
eeaenly wih be, canted a 
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to ¢he “survivors may be a question anxiously 
learned that cholera bas b out 3 the Chittagong 
side of the Megna. > "Bly: « 

For the first day or two after the catastrophe theré were sonie attem 
at plundering and some lawlessness broke out; but all this was aly : 

» suppressed. Gang robbery used to prevail formerly in these tracts, aa the rob © 

ber spirit still survives among the instincts of the people; the was 

; unless authority could be quickly vindicated, many persons, woul: tem: 

\ : to take advantage of the sudden disruption of all social bonds to 

te crime to the many evils already inflicted, on the land by physical visitation, I 
# - _ heli that the difficulty: will be found to “have been encountered and * 
w — subdued. : . es 

“\. 4» * Most of the local native officials were drowned, Deputy Magistrates, Police 

ig  *Anspectors, Native Civil Judges, Notaries, and others, Of those who cones some 

i) stood’by their postsand did their duty well. Some few deserted and fled for their 

- * own saicty, forgetting their charges; these, however, belonged chiefly to the 
t lowest grade of the police and will be duly punished. Among the police, * 
eo some belived so well as to merit reward. There, were few resident landlords 
and few land agents on the spot. The villagers mostly consisted of cultivators 
with various kinds and degrees of tenures and of sub-proprietors—a substantial 
yeomanry in fact—and they were the richest peasantry in all Bengal. 
When the storm burst there was an abundant rice crop ripening for the 
harvest—the well known deltaic rice crop which is mueh beyond the needs of , 
local consumption, and affords quantities (measured by thousands of tdng 
annually ) for exportation to distant districts. A part is lost, that in which the 
plant had not eyeneal beyond the stagé of flowering, and a part is safe still, 
"that in which the grain had formed or begun to form. If even one-third is 
% saved, that would sufiice for the population now on the land. ~ 
The boats, great und small, which constitute the only carriage in these 
tracts, and which fill the place of carts, were all lost on the night of the rts 
jammed and smashed up together, or wrecked, or disabled, or carried i 

and left high and dry. ‘he Noacolly authorities were thus bereft of 

‘resources for moving across the floods. In the case of the Hattea Island this 
was very hard ; by reason of the loss of all boats there were no means of ¢rossing 
the Megna to reach the island, and for three days at least, was suecourless, 
The people on the mainland knew its danger, but could not r to it. 

. The ergunge authorities were more fortunate ; their boats escaped destruc: - \ 
tion, and they were able to move with all the promptitude that could be desired. 
The Chittagong authorities had most »of their boats temporarily disabled, but, 

| despite their own pressing needs, they managed to send succour to the 

Be devastated islands of Sundeep. 

Ky Most of the trees, frnit-bearers or others, will recover ; except the Areca or 

/ betelnut palms. These exist in great numbers, of which very many are broken, 

] snapped off as it were, and much of the betel crop just being gathered was 

destroyed, though some part was saved. The country here is well wooded, but 
at present/it has lost all verdure and sylvan appearance ; it seems to be stricken 
by a withering winter, and wears a dra, col, with bare branches or dead | 

. leaves, or rans fe contorted us if torn by Some superhuman destructive agency 

Many trees torn up by the roots were carried away with the flood into the 
great river, and there remained as sunken trees, known to sailors as “snags,” 
so dangerous to navigation. They virtually barricaded the passage out to sea —~ 

\by the western branch of the Megna, so that we were barred from a) 

_ by water the seaface of the devastated tracts. The “snags,” extendi 

‘an of water, looked as if they had been set up by an enemy. 
~The wealth lost was almost entirely agricul or cattle, To 


however, there is one ateable it namely Dowiutkhan, rth 
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~ if, possi Nor is there any considerable loss to be feared under the other 
5 tit 








y of ome smc Still, day 

x h non-officials, messen, 

arrived at some point or other of the. wide and Sotieel nace 
of .” Since the first hours of inevitable destruction, not a life, 
so faras I could learn, had been lost from any preventable cause, nor had any one 

"been in extrethe danger. _ Those who perished in that fatal instant of time + 
passed suddenly beyontl aid; but those who escaped then are still sustained, or 
are 4 Ives sufficiently well. The disaster, big though it be, has 

yet happened in the midst of plenty and of rural wealth. All around the fated 

and area there are. excellent crops and abundant stores. Those who 





te obstacle — 
after day, sometimes after hour, officials, 


> 
© have léet their agricilturak wealth bave still somo left, and doubtless posses, 
considerable credit. ‘Soon, therefore, will boats come ating in i the > 


numerous channels from districts teeming with water-carriage; soon will’ fresh 

cattle be swum or ferried across the rivers from the overstocked districts of“. 

Eastern Bengal ; soon will the grain bazars be re-opened, and the rustic marts 

be filled with the surplus produce of neighbouring tracts. _ 
The Tocal authorities have indeed opened “relief centres,” dotted all 

over the digtressed tracts, and they afford relief in some cases; but this is . 

done very,sparingly : and though any case or cases of real danger or sickness 

will be watched for, so that no life can be lost (as we hope , save from incurable 

sickness, still we trust that very little relief will be really needed. ‘The relief 

centres are as much for guard as for relief; are established for the purpose of 

restoring order, of preventing confusion, of keeping rustic society together, of 

making every responsible person stick to his work, and of ensuring that public 

confidence without which trade of all sorts cannot quickly be restored. All 

this is being done with the utmost energy that the local officers can command, 

and all the staff, both European anc Native, that can reasonably be required, has 

been or is being despatched to the spot. Our object is to let the poor people 

see that the authorities are thinking, caring, fecling for them in their misery. 

**This knowledge will brace their nerves, raise their spirits, and induce them 

to return promptly to all their accustomed industries. 


* ‘There will be some extra police for a month or two, but that will ” 
not be much; also some relief expenses. There probably will be hereafter 
, some advances to cultivators for purchasing Lane Pag (to replace the cattle 

1 but these advances will be recoverable, and will be made only on 
security. * together the expenses will probably not be beyond the means of 
local ‘or incial funds, and I hope to be spared the necessity of asking the * 
Government of India for any financial aid. 

We are prepared, so far as medical aid goes, for the contingency of 
epidemic pe Two parties of native doctors have been already deapatabed, 
and more will be kept in readiness. ; 

I hope also that there will be no appreciable loss of revenue. The land 
revenue forms a small part of the profits of the land in these heretofore 
flourishing tracts, and is paid by very well-to-do persons. We got in all our \ 
land revenue during the infinitely worse case of the famine of 1874 in every 
district of Bengal and Behar, and T fully intend to enforce the same rule now 








ne. : 
But although I hope for the best regarding the surviving population, 
I still remember that things might take a turn for the worse, and that there 
may be distress of which information has not yet reached us. In that case r 
the ‘hur stations which have been established, and the many . 
b] — are moving about, have instructions to act with * 

i Sickness 





- J : ¢ . 3 
and pestilence are the things uppermost in Le | 





oa 








2nd.—To afford relief in cases where it is necessary to save 
re in All cases short’ of this extremity, to, be’ very fond 
affording direct assistanc of this sort. | i ee) 

&r@.—To stop those attempts at plundering or lawlessness which are to 
be apprehended after a physical catastrophe, such as that which 
has occurred. 

4th.--To preserve social order; to urge the people to-re-build their 
cottages quickly ; to induce pra a Ts to re-open their shops ; 
to re-establish local bazars and markets; to assure all 
especially those.who bring supplies or livestock from without by 
river, that theirdboats and property are safe against any sort of + 
attack or interference. 

5th.—To encourage dnd induce all landed proprietors of any grade, 
superior or inferior, and their agents, to stay in or return to 





‘ 


" their respective properties, to help their tenants and de ; 
_ * 6th—To see that the regular per set a good example, an 
fe . + village wena stand by their posts. . 


7th.—To ascertain whether any cash advances will probably be neeessary 
to enable cultivators to purchase cattle for a foufture., 
8é.—To investigate numerically the casualties which actually peeurred 
on the fatal night of the 31st October. 
9th.—To be prepared to establish medical stations and dispensaries in 
* event of epidemic sickness breaking out. 
10¢h.—To incur such expenditure as may be absolutely necessary under 
the above instructions, but with this reservation, to very 
economical in spending money. 
11¢h.—To arrange for the taking of a new census, on some date during 
December next, of the people remaining in the local divisions * 
(thanas) which have suffered from the storm-wave. 
12¢h.—To discourage or refuse any applications for remission of land+. 
revenue. 
13th.—To act promptly in any emergency which may arise, not provided 
“s for in these instructions. 
The Commissioner of Dacca, Mr. F. B. Peacock, proceeded immediately by 
¢ steamer with assistance to Backergunge and supervised the local arrangements. * 
& The Acting Commissioner of Chittagong, Mr. A. Smith, des; ed with | 
'. excellent promptitude assistance to the Sundeep islands, under Mr. Badcock, 
which we trust arrived in time to prevent disaster. He and a non-official, 
‘ landholder, Mr. Macalpin, joined my party at Hattea Island. The Magistrate 


of Backergunge, Mr. E, Barton, was as a as possible in sending every sort 
of help to the scene of di conduct in that trying moment has received 


aT 











* my high commendations istrict Superintendent of Police, Mr. H. N. 
Harris, proceeded at once wlutkhan, the spot of all others where his 
ce was most needed, and was personally very active and resourceful. The 
erend Mr. G. Kerry (of the Baptist Mission) volunteered to visit some of . 
the tracts where hunger was most feared, and distributed supplies from Govern- 
ment among those who were most in need ; he was among the first to appear 
on the scene of destruction. Mr. R. Po the Mgr of Noacolly,_ 
og id organised relief establishments along the coast line of hii district. ” 
r. R. Harvey, manager of the Paikpara estate, ded to the islands ~ 
to assist the distressed tenantry. The Nawab Abdool Ghunnee, of Dacca, — 
sent his steamer and some large boats, which will be very useful for the conyey- 
ance of men and of supplies. Most of the zemindars were non-resident; but on 
* ing of the disaster, they hurried off agents or went in pe on to their © 
a Set I am euro thes they will be found doing their duty as landlords. 1 
| It may be asked, in conclusion, whether any proted ive means ag 
calamities in future can be devised—any embankments or the 


estion will be duly idered; but at present 
“Se agar oe have Len “any ci xe c 
to , too to be en 
reren is proceand : te Ay J 
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agg sl perches for themselves on pixie; on stilts, and the like; 
¢ but the trees which invariably surround the homesteads serve this, purpose 


irably, _and it is to them that the survivors mainly owe their escape. 
“© There is always'this consideration, too, that these disasters, though not 
unfrequent somewhere or other in a less severe form, do not visit the same loca- 
lity in such intensity, save at long intervals of time. Without specifying the 
exact date when the Jast event of such gravity befell the delta of the Megna— 
one case of this kind happened in 1822—most people say that there has been 
nothing like the recent cataclysm since the middle of the last century. 




















a 
RICHARD TEMPLE. 
° 
¥ 
, , Estimate of the number of persons drowned in the Cyclone of 31st October 1876. 
iy In the Backergunge District. 
Popnlation. Rasletie nce 
, Dukhin Shahbazpore Island... oy vw.  221,000 70,000 
¢ «» | Bowful thannah S| dees ahs 118,000 15,000 
Golachipa ditto dar wee wes is 98,000 20,000 
437,000 © 105,000 
In the Nouacolly District. 
Sundeep Island fy we ook see. OOOO 40,000 
Hattia ditto se ek ave ai 54,000 30,000 
ss Sudharam thannah ... ati ae wai 96,000 5,000 
Boumnee ditto ae aa seg es 33,000 5,000 
- Ameergaon ditto axe ra ss «in 133,000 10,000 
403,000 90,000 
+ pat atidiids para ts 
In the Chittagong District. 
“4 ‘Moerkéserai thannah .. 0. (120,000 10,000 
é eriah ditto. vss wes = 28,000 5,000 
ity a ittagong ditto... 0s. sve 76,000 5,000 
222,000 20,000 
en <—— 
Total 1,062,000 215,000 
ra ‘ fajre 
AREA. J 
In the Backergunge District” 
hin Shab! re Island ... aa 818 square miles. 
Datta Stage nt IE ot 
“4 Golachipa ditto en 801 ditto. 
+ ; ©" otal ....-1,813 square miles. 
é 
> In the Noacolly Dis/rict. 

* pies ed ry sxe ze “| Exact: area cannot be given jy may be 
Re ~ & Sudharam thannah eas vf roughly stated at about 900 square 
Mess *~ Bourinee ditto a ‘s miles. ’ 

In the Chittagong District. . * 
a ... ) Exact area cannot be stated; may be 
sa roughly stated gt about 380 square 


ee on 









No. 173, dated Calcutta, the 24th November 1876. o 

‘  From—The Hon’axe T. C. Hore, Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of India, Dept. of * 

Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, f 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, ‘ _ 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Cotton’s letter of the 
22nd instant, No. 3705, forwarding copy of a Minute recorded by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor on the cyclone and storm-wave which have,recently devastated 
portions of the districts of Backergunge and Noacolly. The President in Council 
has read with painful interest the account of this terrible calamity, which is 
contained in Sir Richard Temple’s Minute, a calamity which, as regards the 
number of human lives lost, to say nothing of the destruction of cattle and 
other animals, is scarcely paralleled«in the annals of history. The Lieutenant- 
Governor estimates that in an-area of some 3,000 square miles, out of a popu- 
lation of about a million, some 215,000 persons have perished. The loss of 
property, and especially of cattle, a very serious matter in an agricultural dis. . 
trict, “has been of course considerable. The local authorities appear to have. 
done everything that was in their power to afford relief to the survivors in the 
devastated tract. The Lieutenant-Governor makes special mention of the 
Commissioner of Dacea, Mr. F. B. Peacock ; of the Acting Commissioner of 
Chittagong, Mr. A. Smith; of the Magistrate of Backergunge, Mr. E. Barton; of 
the Magistrate of Noacolly, Mr. R. Porch ; and of the District Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. I. N. Harris. The exertions of the Reverend G. Kerry, of the Baptist 
Mission, and of Mr. R. Harvey, Manager of the Paikpara Estate, are also 
specially mentioned, as well as those of Nawab Abdool Ghunnee of Dacca, who 
sent his steamer and some large boats to the scene of the disaster, The President . 
in Council requests that the thanks of the Government of India may be con- 
veyed to all these gentlemen for their services. 

2. To His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor who, with his characteristic 
energy, visited the locality within a week after the occurrence of the cyclone, 
the Government of India and the public are much indebted for his clear and 
interesting narrative of the results of his inspection, and for his judicious 
directions to the local authorities. Sir Richard Temple’s presence on the spot 
so immediately after the culastrophe must have been invaluable as an encour- 
agement to the officials, and as an assurance of the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment with the survivors of the population in the sufferings to which they 
have been exposed. ‘I'he Government of India will be glad to reeei y fur- 
ther reports and more detailed information that may reach the Gov. ent of | 
Bengal. . 

3. The Government of Bengal have been already informed ‘that Her 
Majesty the Queen, immediately,on hearing what had occurred, was graciously 
pleased to signify by telegraph ie deep concern at the terrible calamity which 


has thus overwhelmed a Body of Her Majesty’s subjects. A similar ex- 
ression of concern and sy y has been received from His Excellency the 
iceroy. ‘ 


4. A copy of Mr. Cotton's letter and its enclosure, and of this reply, will 
be published in the Gazette of India for the information of the public. 


, 
Ye ¢£ 
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Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Orops. 
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tanint showing Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops in the di 1 
” of Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the Sth Keone ree acter 











Chmrnoter of the weather, state and pr iperte ot the crops, and 
sate of health at sate 











BENGAI. 
Western Distrivts, 





1 |Hurdwan, — Nov. 27, "74 ‘The amun paddy is ripening ; its harvest will soon begin Fever is prevalent. 


if 
’ need 26, » | Nil |Wenther—Clear and cool during the first four days of the week, and 
| 2 |Banl . i . during the Inst three days. State and prospects of the crops Pelrinpelo gus 


Beerbtivom, ,» 25 «| Nil |Weither—Seasonable; cloudy during the latter part of the week. State and 
prospects of the crops continue excellent, 


a ee 017 Weather—Cloudy and cool; wind blew from the north-west ; te rainfall was very 
light. Rice is being cut with a good outturn. 





» | O19 Weather—Cloady since the night of the 22nd instant, with drizzling rain at 
intervals. The rabbee sowings are still going 0 kalai 
have germinated in places. The early amen ; te amnua 
is ripening, and its prospects continue good, The general health ix normal, 
A little fever prevails in the Serampore sub-division. 


F 


Bosowas Tyr. 





17 |Weather—Cloudy, cold, wand raw ; slight rain fell. Prospects of the crops continue 
excellent. 


es 
= 
3 
é 
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Central Districts. 


, 
Perga 27.476 0:22 [Weathor—Seasonnble at tho heginning of the week, but cloudy from 22nd to 

{6 [24-Pergannshe, Nov.27.47 2ith instant, und a little rain fell throughout the district, Prospects of the 

| amun rice are good, The public health is generally good 
1 


adden, 26. | 016 [Weather—Glooay snd cool, with dtiesling rain, Prospects of the erope are 
ae n SH nm] O16 Mererally goods Cholcra ts repartal to be on the Increase in the Molerpare 





| and Choondanga sub-divisions. 


 & | «& a onable the night of the 22nd instant; si 
| O80 |Weather--Clear and seasonable np to t int 22nd imetant; sinee then 
j 8 [Jesore, «<a eae wt Se CAL bade Cery Wighh hail alas eoecicnnl EGGIGER' CE TE. TRE tees 
4 7 - favourable During the past wiek 
“ 
* 





and prospects of the crops are good a 
cholera was prevalent in parts of the district, and there was a virulent doxerip- 
tion of malarious fever in the Gadkbully thana. There were still some cholera 
cases in Jessore town. 


| 
| 
| 
her—Cloudy since thi the f the 28rd instant; wind and drizzlis 
Ni Weather—Cloudy since the of stant; wind al ling rain 
9 |Moorebedabad, 25. | NL een err daybreak. Prugpfsts of the ctope contiue to be favourable 
| The entting of amu has begun, ices ure steady, Fever and cholera are 
| both very prevalent in Berbamy 
} , 

| Nit Weather—Bright and cold; north-east wind blowing. ‘The prospects of the crops 
{10 |Dinagepore, 2h + ‘ 7 year ix better than in the two previous years. There is much fever arising 











| from the chills. 
We Fair, with ocensional clouds and traces of rain on the 25th. Kain 
11 |Maldah, » Bo) tesing. The prospects of the crops are good all round the district, Amun 
| e | and are being reaped in places with large outturn,* 
. 


: Y —-@loudy A few <irope of rain fell in Beaulenh on the 23rd instant, and 

Rajebehyege «25, | Nil Weather tivon the 22nd. ‘Thre i nothing further to report beyond what 

was reported last week. The prospects of the dian crops continue to be satie- 

. factory, and the rubber crops ure still being sown, Suyurcane, wrhur, kalai, 

| and fal wre thriving, Cholera still continues to be reported from Heauleab, 

Nattore, Bandsikbara, Burrigong, Bagmara, and Charghat, and fever ulso frou 
Besaleab, Nattore, and Bayinara, 


Nil |Weather—Cool, The cutting of rice bas commenced, and « good gutturn ix 
| expected. 


‘eather—Cloudy and drizzly towards the ond of the week; easterly wind 
sd Wet Dian fe ripen rapidly, and is being harvested in ‘places. Sugar- 
' eane is being cut. Sporadi cases of cholera reported here and there. 





















‘ 
sit : ef ‘eather—Cold and with mall showers of rain, The harvesting of amun 
going the of sugarcane and turmeric are goods 
BEA ee . 





+ shows ravotall duriue the seven days immediately Preceding. 
p sows rasafal donng the seven days uumadiately pryceding. 
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District, and date of 
f | retarn, 














BENGAL.—( Contd.) 

Central Districts. — 

( Continued.) 

a 16 Darjeeling, Nov. 24, "7 
. 
=| 
34 17 \Jatpigoree, 25, 
=| 
Hl Cooch Hebar, 23, 





if 
| 19 |Purreedpore, , 25, 
| 20 |Buckerguuxe, . 23, 
E| 
5 | 
4 
ral 
*| 
{ 
| 21 |Mymensingh, ,, 24 
- Tipperan, wo Moe 





6, 
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Om 
Nil 


Nil 
m4 
166 


Nil 


157 


hs 


Nil 
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Character of the weather, @ate and prospects of tin 
‘state of health at date ed 





Weather—Fuir throughout the week. All 


the crops are progressing 
favourably in all parts of the district. _T 


Weather—Fine. State and prospects of the crops are 


good in every Cte 
Giecaso is slightly prevalent in Buxa and Fallacutia.’ a 


Weathor—Becoming colder, but the mornings are not yet fore. 

or Aymunti dhan vw being cut. The cultivation of mustar seed and 
cold-weather crops is still going on, and their pros 
‘The tobseco plants yet remain to be transplanted, The health of the people 
is generally good. 


has been rain since 22nd instant, and cloudy weather, most onueual forty 

weason, State of the crops is still good, but the rain will do some damage, 

Weather—Wet since 22nd instant, with strong north-east wind in gusts, and low 
barometer. “61 of ruin is registered at Goulundo, The prospects of the crops 
are good, save the damage done by the late cyclone, Endemic cholera is reported 
from some places. 


Weather—Seasonable. The Commissioner and Collector have visited: all the 
places affected by the lute storm-wave, and estimate the crops in the afflicted 
thanas ax follows :—In Golachipa the early agrakan paddy will be thirteen anilis, 
as also the pous crop; in Dowlutkhan the early agrakan will be ten or twelve 
wnnas, but the pous (which is the larger crop) will probably not be more than 
six annas, though it may develope to eight annas; in Burmuddix both ‘the crops 
may be marked at sbout ten annas; in Bowful the pows is by far the larger 
crop, and will be twelve annas, while the agrakan will be five annus only; in 
Backergunge the yield all round will be about twelve annas; in Men 
the agrakan crop will be ten annas and the pows crop twelve anuas; in all 
the other thanas of the district the crops are reported to have been damaged 
by the eyelone. All appreheusions therefore about want of food are at ap 
end, ‘The people now fear the ravages of the grub chenaa, whick is often most 
destructive to the ripening crops, of which the appearance bas not bitherw 
been anywhere reported. In the distressed tracts the people have lost nearly 
90 per cent. of all their plough cattle, in addition to the loss of their moveable 
property. The general health of the district is very indifferent. Fever to 
a large extent exists all over it, and cholera is reported to be present\io 
thauas Burrisaul, Backerguoge, Jhalokati, Mendigunge, diourpadi, 
Sharoopkatti, and Dowlutkhan. 2 y 

Weather—Seasonable ; cloudy on the 23rd and 24th instant, with changeable wind. 
State and prospects of the crops are favourable, 





Weather-~Sultry during first half of the week; wet and stormy during the las 
two days, The ter rice crop promises to be « fair average oue. 





Return not received, 

{Return not received. 

Weather—Cold and foggy in the morning, aud hot at noon throughout the week. 
Mustard is being sown, and cotton is being gathered in places where the 
plants are not totally destroyed by the late cyclone. 


Weatber—SeanonsberSikhe damage e the late cyclone to the .rice crop 
we ben 


about annas, cotton crop in the 
hills bas been also injured. Sotwithstapding all this the prospects 
of the crops generally are fair. 






































arn) Rainfall *? 
° f ; hak 
eae ean feces Ghamteter of the weather, state and promecta of the eros, and et 
Wikies: . state of health at date, mS. . 
BEHAR.—(Contd.) 7 
Eastern Districts, | : 
‘oontintlon) . | 
= {80 |Mozufferpore, Nov. 25, '76/ Nil Weather—Seasonable and cold. Tye prospects of the crops continne good. ‘The 
5 | rubbee sowings are still in progress. The prices of food-grains are jal); 
é| ming off, owing to the tivourable prospects of the eropa, vabtichrenlt 
T len, 
ey | $1 |Sarun, » 25 ,,) Nil Weather—-Bright and clear, but rather warm for the time of the year, The wind 
z : | is blowing from the west, ‘The harvest. of aghani has commenced. The rubbee 
By | crops are coming on well, and the prospeets are generally very favonrable, 
| | | General health is good, 
& (82 |Chumpwrun, ,, 25, ,,| Nil | Weather—Sousonable. Prospects of the erups are most favourable, . 
id 88 |Monghyr, » 25, ,,| Nil |Weather—Fine, clear, and cool. ‘The rubdee and urhey cxops promise well, : é 
=| 84 Bbaguipore, © ,, 27,%..| Nil |All the crops ure promising. Ceneral health is very good, 
85 jPurneab, » 25, | Nil |Weather—Fair, The rubiee sowings are progressing favourably, and the outtuen 
4 of the winter rice is expected to be sixteen anuas, Fever is said to be 
val | increasing in Bussuntpore and Bamgunge, 
z (86 [Sontha! Perghé,, 26, ,,| Nil |Wenther—Last two days cloudy; distant hills elear, os before rin; nights 
warmer. ‘The state and prospects of the crops on all sides are reported to be 
nw good as possible. Cuttle diseaso is stopping in Deoghur. 
ORISSA. 
(87 \Catteck, .. coon |Retura not received. 
>t 
~ | 88 |Pooree, » 2%, | Nil |Weather—Fair, The daghu crop is being renped, In some places the savad, 
crop is-ready for the sickle, and in others it ls begun to ripen. ‘The water > 
in the fields in parts of pergunnah Ruhang, Kotrahang, and Serai being 
“ insufficient, the ryots are having recourse to irrigation. No complaint is made 
= either from the Khoordal: eul-division, or from the tracta bordering the Chilka, 
I Very large quantities of rive are being bought up in this district for export, 
ae and consequently those who have no rice for sule are much dissatisfied. 
89 (Balasore, oo a +05 |Weather—Clear and evol, The harvesting work continues satisfactorily, 
CHOTA NAGPORE. | 
South-West Frontier | 
7 Agency. | 
40 Hazargebagh, Nov. 24, 76] Nil |Weather—Seasonable, The state and prospects of the erops are vory favourable, J 
a! . ¢ . 
"gr qtoherdugga, ,, 25, | Nil |Weather—Cloudy, and not so cold av in tho last week, ‘The crops are all thné gi: 
can be desired. ’ 
42 |Singbhoom, oe Bbw Nil |Wenther—Seusonable. Prospects of the crops are favourable, There is much 
logs fever in the district. ’ 
; $, | Nit [The weather during the last two days was little cloudy, but no rain fell. The 
ba a a : paddy on the high lands is being ent throughout the district, and the prospects 


of the crops on the ground are very good. 





me day, shows rainfall during the woven day@ immediately preceding, 





® Telegram of the 27th November, reosived on the. 





Published for general information. 


ALCUTT, H. J. 8, Corton, 

Mp The ~ dipinnir veg a . Jr. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
F J ° 

a. aon ‘ ; 











4 re iz OM . 
6 E E |, Rarw rnost ler 
Fi bell January 
.| x B42 | EAs 1876. 
5 Disterers, | Srarions. £5 | Ess ‘ Remawns, 
= | an | "as 
E ee: (g32 Inches. |Up to date, ¥ 
= =- $4 —_-5___ 
BENGAL, ‘ | 
Inches, | Inches, 876. 
Westen Disrnicts. | a 
if Bardwau o Nil Nil 60°39 |18th Nov. 
| Chine ditto ditto 63°42 ditto | 
ana ditto | ditto | 3945 | ditto 
BOWE i jood- Bood ditto | ditto | 62-95 | ditto : 
| Raneegunge w. | ditto | ditto | 4420] ditto ; 
Jelanabad 6 oe | ditto, ditto BO83 ditto 
Bankoora =, | Bankoora ik w |) ditto | ditto | 7015) ditto 
Sooree Pru.] ‘ditto | ditto | 60°07 
Beerbhoom . Hetampore & 4 +. | ditto ditto 7154 
L} Roypore ve | ditto | ditte 46°30 « 
5 | 
; + [| Midnapore ise a | ditto | ditto | 67-46 | 
onmorme | * 
i Tumlook Pr a | ditto ditto 8055 | 
Midvapore "4 | Ghattal Ee “| ditto | ditto | 81°32 From 20rd April 
Dy, Collr.'s Office... | ditto | ditto orl % 
> Contai 
t Exe. Engr.’s Office | ditto | ditto | e804! ditto 
Hogi! wwf Hooghly ‘ ve | dito | ditto | 40°04} ditto 
is Serampore dito | ditto | 684) ditto | 
| 
. Howrah ditty | ditto | 65°73 | ditto © 
owen eo eel | ito | dito | 7262] ditto |» 
Crrrras Drernicrs, . \ 
Sangor Island... we] ditty | ditto | 78°20 
Calcutta hie os a atte on 
. § Dispensary . | ditto itto 1°83 
ANEME A Sail i “| dito | ditto | 61°89 
Russeerhat =. | ditto | ditto | 68°65 | 
24-Perguonals © «4 | Baraser oy we | ditto | ditto 58°15 | 
Diamond Harhonr va] ditto | ditto 7943 | 
Barripore 1 ve | ditto | ditto 7612 
Satkhira 6c | ditto ditto 82:17 
Barrackpore te | ditto ditto 48°85 
Dom-Dum isi | ditto | ditto | 70°62 
. {| Kishnaghur : i. | ditto | ditto | 65°27 
Bongong 6 ae dite be 7409 
4 eherpore » | ditto itto | 002 
©) | Nudes | Choosdanga ditto | ditto | 6410 
ca | Kooshtea ditto | ditto | 6341 
e4|-. \Y Ranaghat ditto | ditto | 67-76 * , 
oe Jessore ditto ditto 75°87 
Yes? Murrell ditto a 75°78 
. a Khoolna ito. i 8481 
Teme TT Shenida dito | ditto | 66-66 
Bagirhat ditto | ditto.|  xe2u 
\| Magoorah she a. | ditto | ditto 67:85 
Berhampore 7 a | ditto | ditto 63-03 
Rampore Havt ... | ditto | ditto | 68:95 
Lollbagh a we | ditto ditto 63°24 | 
Moorshedabad «4 | Sungypore ag we | ditto ditto 7628 | 
Azimgunge ie we | ditto ditto 70°11 
Baligolla eS | ditto | ditto | 78-24 
Kandoo ar a | @itto | ditto 62°53 
" Dinagepore os | ditto ditto 66°55 
Vinagerore of) Reenge ms "| aitto | ditto | eger «| Prom 21st May, 
Maldah H Maldab the «| ditto | ditto | 56-42 
Ss i ghee! oy aio aie 7827 
nt “ a itto, itto 76°06 
§ Rajshabye ou wf] Nattore a "| ditto | ditto | 5e76 
2 Rungpore a | ditto ditto 65°69 
Bhowanigunge | ditto | dite | 63°63 
Kungpore ss ‘urigram a | dite | ditto 83°31 
Bagdogra w. | ditto ditto | 10076 
rie. } Bogra <i iitred ae 67°34 s4 
a rw cl ws ditto lito 71384 -»| From 19th April. . 
Panchabibi a. | Not rec, | Not rec.| 42°51 Nov. | From 26th Mar, 
f| Bans Nil | Nil | 7018 Now. 
Serajgange ditto Not roc. 8th to 14th Ovt. 
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HENGAL.—( Continued.) 
) 
. 
Kasten Drerriots, Taoling: 
Daewn.. {i legraph Cffice .,, | Nil 
Hospital vu | ditto 
Dacea ” 
{ Moonsheegunge «| ditto 
. U Manickgunge >| ditto 
Farreedpore —,, ditto 
Furreed pore 9 | Goalunde ve ditto 
d Madaripore ditto 
‘3 Barzies) an . bleh 
‘ey ‘erozopore mit itto 
Beckerranne Patooakhally ditto 
Dowlutkban 7 ditto 
* is > Loder as 
af lamalpore me ditto 
Myandege 91 Aue — a | ditto 
»} Kishoregunge ditto 
y Tel h Office | ditto 
Chittagong “4 Chittagong {Tye eee | Sot reo. 
Cox's Bazar, Nil 
¢ : 
® Noakholf; ditto 
: Noakholly ai Rabies it 
ina wa $ | Comillab ditto 
Fl bad UO site ditto 
S| | Chittagong Hill Tracts | Rungamates Hill ditto 
Hill Tipperab «| Hil Tipporab ,. ditto 
BRHAR. 
Patna a | ditto 
Behar ” » | ditto 
(| Patna 9 | Bark ws ™ io 
Dipapore .. ees : ae 
. ¥ Gya ditto 
a iss Nowadah ditto 
Arungabad ditt 
Pl ° Jehanabad ie ws] ditto 
. 
rie fon m Gitte 
asseram “ ve itto 
Shahabed es Buxar - a ditto 
ati Bhubooab - ditto 
4 
i Moznflerpore —... a. | Nob roc, 
© | Monufferpore wf Hajeepore ‘ . | ditto 
Seetamurhee ditto 
Durbhunga ww a. | Nil 
Dorbbunge «| Madhoobunnee ... ae | ditto 
‘Tajpore “ . ditto 
{ Chupra we a | ditto 
Soman ht a | ditto 
i" { Motiharee ww | ditto 
“"U) Bettiah e «| ditto 
Mongh: vw [Not ree 
~{ Bogoo Serai wa | Gitto 
Jamooee aan ditto | 
ee 
Muddehpoora ditto 
| Banka ditto 
vv | ditto 














Taehes, 


Not rec. 
Nil 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto | 


ditto 


ditto | 


ditto 


ditto 
Not ree, 
Nil 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto 


Not ree. 
ditto 
ditto 


Nil 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto. 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 





ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 








Rar prow lst 
January 


















Inches. |Up to date, 
a) 
] rs = 
| 
1876, | 
| 
| 
S218 [1th Nov. 
O22 sth Nov. 
10195 | ditto 
7375 | ditto 
754 | ditto 
THOT | ditto 
8918 | ditto 
7003 | ditto 
‘ dirto 
} ditto 
ditto ...| Not.rec, 2uth Oot. to 4th Nov. 
| ditto 
| ditto , 
| ditto 4 
2 | ditto 
| ditto. 
| 4th Nov. 
18th Nov. 
" ditto 
1548 | ditto...) Prom ded Sept. 
gone ditto. 
87:70 | ditto 
| 
W854 ditto 
Tow0 | ditto 
i 
3750) ditto 
sian | ditto 
184 ditto 
3809 | ditto 
87°60 | ditto - 
45°00 | ditto , 
asas | ditto 
4V'17 | ditto 
S51 | ditto . 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto @« 
| ath Noy, 
ditto 
dite | 
sth Nov, 
ditto | 
ditto |g 
ditto 
45°83 | ditto 
49:00 | ditto 
Sei | ditto + 
6430 | ditto...) Not rec. bth to 11th Nov. 
3320 | are Ditto ditto, 
6432 ditto Ditto ditto, 
" 
6214 | ditto 
4138 | ditto 
47°08 | ditto 
67°85 | ditto 
6028 | ditto 
64°35 | ditto 
71-00 | ditto = 
6154 | ditto 


6311 
45°85 
72°50 























ditto . 
Mth Nov. 
18th Nov. 








5450 


ditto 





Not rec. 9nd to 28th Oct, 
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ORIS8a. 
> Catteck “y 
a] | Poorne oo mf 
| aie | 
E { 
tr 
ie Balasore 4 
ry * 
Cnttgok Tributary Mehsis 
ars + 
«CHOTA NAGPORE. 
» : 
“Sovrn-Wrerenx - 
Pnowrme Acuncy. 
Hazareebagh ... of] 
* 
Loltfrdueee 0 «4 
Singbhoom 
Manbhoom .., wf 
ASSAM & ADJAOKNT. 
ILLS, 
e ; “ Sylhet oo" 


Secbitiugor ... an 


| 
a | 
u 





coma | Faagagt Oe 





Jajpore oe 

Kendraparah 

Jugutsingpore 

False Point “ ” 

Pooree os oo 

Khoordab oa “ 
Exe, Kngr.'s Office 

Balasore... 9 Collector's Office 

Bhuddruck o oa 

Jollasore ~ “ 

Soran . “ 

Chandbally 

Sumbalpore e - 


Jail os 
Hasareabagh { Dayesas) an 


Pachumba oy on 


Ranchee 
Palamow 





Chyebarss 


Parnhie 
Govindpore 





Sylhet o o 


Seebsanxor 
Golaghit 
Jorenaur - oo 
Deopanie a Pes 
Hattiepootie ” 
Maxengab . 
Naweerab 
Suntock ™ 
Cherideo = oo 


Akyab we ” 











ditto 
ditto 
ait 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
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Caucurta, 
The 25th November 1876. 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 

ditto | 
ditto 
vito 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


2°50 








44°05 
boas 
65:28 


5993, 
30°76 


61°26 


65:06 
58:04 


160'42 
82:67 


69°21 
8990. 
8019 
TAS 
8138 
92°69 
90°67 


160'68 


Up to date. 


1876. 


18th Nov, 
ditto , 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
11th Nov, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


18th Nov. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


11th Nov. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


18th Nov. 
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H. F. Buanrorp, 
Meteorological Reporter tu the Govt. of India, 


In charge of the Meteorological Office, Bengal. 
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etéorological Telegraphic Report for the period 19th to 25th November 1876. 
=. . a 































































































































——-_= . 
Ture: ; . 
« 2 Barometer Be MOMETER, 2s Winn. 
Date: four | redu = = * 
to 32”, él |e | Rain, | Clue, | Weather 
Dry. | Wet | =# Diroetion, | locity, om 
Nov. 19th | 10 | S032 770] 72] 68 sw | 
16 | 29-888 806] 660) 43 N be | He 4 
20th | 10 | 8008 8) 670 6L NNE 28 H 
16 | ga926 ms | 685 48 N 78 | 4 
Mth | 10 | 80:0K9 30°108 750) 645 64 NNH } el i] 
16 | 2938 | 20058 04 71 60 N oad 6 
g2nd | }0 | gos. | 20-060 743) 67° 09 NXE ae | i 
1 29'005 | ge-923 790! 675 BL a8 | 
eard | iv |» 20°908 | 20-025 720! 70 95 | #6 d 
16 20°783 | 29802 735 715 90 1o2 | “ols iy 
ath | jo | 2aK65 | QoKKE eo} 678) 9b we! ova Be ad 
: 16 | 20'801 | - 29°820 a4] 700 88 120 $ Se eae 
26th | 10 | 8000) | B0%028 723! 710 92 we | “ou! kK a 
16 | 20034 | 29°953 748/718 86 | 77). | CK 
Nov,19th | 10 | 30026 | s0:032 73 09 6 | lo 
16 | 20907 | g0913 81 70 56 o 
20th | 10 80°042 80048, 9 | 60 68 } ‘ 
16 20033. 20030 79 60 47 ’ 
“  alet | 10. BOOd 30070, 7% 67 6h 
16 248 200k ™ 67 61 | | ‘e @ . 
22nd | 10 80°080 | 30.036 76 70 73 aT Wh 
aa 16 petted 20015 79 68 oh 7 N kites 
10 ‘ 7 a 100 a |N ; : 
ie | 20°740 2 7 90 pene nts 
24th | 10 | 2077 | gnrssa 73 70 86 N boris, stede 
16 | 20814 | 298.0 76 72 86 “1N 8, gscuds. ~ 
26th | 10 30°010 73 ™ 86 N Ree 
| 16 | serosa 7 2 7 mae 
Nov. 19th | 10 | 20044 | 30038 73 C7 72 a 
16 | 20°812 | g9-a05 a) 67 bt ° 
20th | 10 20°993 B02 78 68 Gh ‘A 1 
16 | 20°25 | ope 78 67 bh ” 
Mist] 10 | B91 | Boots a 66 63 - 
16 | 29°845 81 71 59 ” 
22nd] 10 20-923 76 76 0 ™ 
16 | 28°480 81 1% 74 o 
23rd | 10 20°901 72 val w Or 
16 | 2719 a 7 100 or 
24th | 10 20°64 70 a 100 ar 
1a | 29706 80 70 68 og 
ath | 10 | 29933 82 7 7 m 
16 | 90°868 | 29052 76 7” 95 9 
Nov, 18th} 10 | 99021 | 30°51 83 7 53 eo” 
16 20°806 wuH25 Be oo 49 je 
Wth | 10 | 80-025 | aO-OHS 68 7 68 ° 
ie | 20804 | 29926 al 68 48 © 
20th 0 30°022 80052 at 68 40 be 
® 6 | e016 | 2onds 82 67 42 e 
*Olet | 10 80036 BOGE b2 73 63. e. 6 
16 | 2045 | 2-078 42 63 45 e 
22nd | 10 20014 30044 81 a9 62 © 
16 20°r81 20921 BL 7 56 ef 
28rd} 10 962 982 81 66 42 be 
16 | 2804 34 81 4 35 © 
Mth | 10 | 29061 | 2491 81 67 45 6 
16 | 29845 | 2975 62 68 45 e 
Nov, 19th} 10 29960 80062 79 67 61 4 
16 29°88 29°920 4 07 37 ay 
20th | lu 20960 30052 78 66 46 6 
16 | 29'858 | 20°40 83 64 80 b 
2st] 10 | 30:004 | 90087 17 63 42 6 
16 | 29°888 | 29.966 81 64 30 6 
gend | 10 | 20d | Brod7 76 2 41 o 
168 29 843 29 926 80 65 41 b 
@ard | av | 20°807 | 20801 73 63 65 
16 | 29702 | 20786 76 69 72 d 
24th | 10 | 29°849 | 20032 7” 09 os 6 
16 | 20°756 | 20835 8 7 60 6 
1o | 29871 | s0054 71 70 69 e 
te | eveor | aud 81 7 ct) o 
29°990 | s0°012 7 oo 05 b 
20°87 20809 78 68 68 4 
29903 | 80016 7 68 Ob N 6 
29°804- | 20 916 79 9 58 EB. ah 6 
30°08 30030 77 69 66 NE 17 6 
gorven | 20944 80 16 78 NE 40 6 
39087 | 30000 ” a 1 R 17 g 
200917 | 20930 78 a 78 w 46 a 
29885 | 29907 “4 a 46 Eg 60 re 
29°74 29 798 72 ma 96 ESE 83 r 
29°884 29°08 79 76 82 SE HB | cova b 
20875 | 29°807 78 76 86 SE 55 p 
30032 | B0054 3 17 a SE 44 1 
29940 | 29971 82 76 % 8 41 b 
L . 
® Velocity of wind in miles per hour. . 
H. F. Br&vorn 


, , Meteorological Reporter, 
Tn charge of the Meteorological Office, Bengal, 
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Results of the Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor-Generdl's Office, 







































































a Calcutta, from 15th to 2lst November 1876, 
= : — —- 
s THrenMomerre. & | S| Winn. . 
s = z | 
e° z- > heat 
E 5 z 
|e [el {8 fe = te 
PG 2s, ELE LE LE) = LE] a) [of fomenen nema 
$/4 2 | te § é 
: Bie Fy Pregl iP| £ Ei} 3 
eh eh ge eae | oa oe Feel Sol aie SBN) 13 
| 3 s/2P] ef l/s2!| 3/3/88) 2 28 ag] 3 
al8lalzelsia?#/a]/afé*ial & |3 | 2 | 3 
i n ] 
inches! O | 0 | O|0!0!]0 | t | Miles, In. . 
| | 
Nov:| 16th | 29°852 | 803 | e0 |190%6 | 725 | G54 | 607 | O8o| N&W .. [1808] .. |... {Clear 
lie} 930 | 705 | ovo |as78 | 71-4 | ove | 684) co) W AWS | | 874) a | @ | Clear. 
wth} 967 | 805 | 63-9 |1390| 71-7! 650] sos | os) WSW& 606 Clear. Slightly and 
| N at6 and 7 a.m, 
| from 7 to 10 Pm. 
asth | 907 | 81°6 | 65:0 {1840} 726! Bra | Os | 60) N,Nby By 5H)... |... | Clear and cirri ; slightly 
- H | &wWwsw foggy at 8 und 9 Pm, 
loth | 958 | 82's | 655 |135°0 | 732 | E82 | Gow | “Ge ewan 799]. |. | Clear. 
y E 
| | 
20th | 978 | 81-0} 680 /1340| 730] 653 | 591 | 03 | EbyN& | 16! 910 ... | Chiefly clear, $3 
| Noby W foggy from 6 to 
aist | 30014 | sro | 655 |1300 | 73:0 | 60 | oe) “62 | N by We ow |9067} ... |... | Clear. 
| | : 
nL en Se a Cee oe Pe ee ee Pick es 
The mean barometer, as , likewise the dry and wet bulb thermometer means, are decivad from the. 
twenty-four hourly observations made during the day. 


the humidity of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken av unity, 





The dew-point is computed with the Greenwich constants, The figures in column 10 represent 


The receiver of the 


lower rain-gauge is 14 feet, and that of the auemometer 70 feet 10 inches above the level of the 
ground. The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s anemometer, is registered from noon to noon. 


a 





The extreme variation of temperature during the past seven days ve 
The maximum temperature during the past seven days ws 
The maxiinum temperature during the corresponding period of the past year on 
The mean humidity during the past seven days oe 


‘The mean humidity during the corresponding period of the past year 


P by lower rain-gange pe 

The total fall of rain from 15th to 21st es duiemonieter gauge ne 
Ditto ditto ditto, average of twenty-two previous years 

Ditto ditto between the Ist January and the 21st November ine 

Ditto ditto 4 ditto, average of Lwenty-two previous years 453 


9 
18:9 
82:8 
82:6 





"066 ° 


O67 


Inches." 
Nil 
Nil 

0:08 
80°04 
72:87 


GorsenauTH “Sux, 
The 23rd November 1876. In charge of the Observatory. 
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* Abstract of the eet of the Hourly Meteorological Observations daken at the 
urveyor-General's Office, Calcutta, in the month of October 1876. 





. : a 1 


% 





0 ge ye 
Latrrups 22° 83' 1” North. Longitude 88° 20’ 34” Bast. Height of the cistern of the standard 


barometer above the fea level, 18:11 feet, 


MONTHLY RESULTS. 











Inches. 
Mean height of the barometer for the inonth Fi 29 
Max. height of the barometer, occurred at 9 A.M. on the 17th” ia bas pee 
Min. height of the barometer, occurred at 9 P.M. on the 8lst ee ice aaeee 
Hatreme range of the barometer during the month pre ~ OB 04 
Mean of the daily max. pressures... a a“ ~ 29-948 
Ditto ditto " min. ditto as ie - 99-899 
Mean daily range of the barometer during the month vei ea he 07126 
i) - 
Mean dry bulb thermometer for the month te oe “ is 79:7 
Max. temperature, occurred at noon on the 25th ; it $9°8 
Min. temperature, occurred at 6 a.m. 8 & 9 p.m. on the 25th ‘& Bist Et es 70S es | 
Extreme range of the temperature during the month 43 ¥ a 193 > 
Mean of the daily max, temperature aa er a te 85:0 * 
Ditto ditto min, ditto way 39 as 754 
Mean wesdasty range of the temperature during the mouth es E - 96 
Mean wet bulb thermometer for the month ads a 734 J 
Ditto dry bulb thermometer above mean wet bulb thermometer See ai 48 
Computed mean dew-point for the month sa aaa 724 
Maes dry bulb thermometer above computed mean n dew-point _ 3 es 13 
Inches 
Mean elastic force of vapour for the month a i “ sa 0-785 * 1 
Grain, 1 
Mean weight of vapour for the month ‘ iw sas 848 
Additional weight of vapour required for complete saturation ., - sts 2°24 | 
Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity non 0-79 en | 
Z ° ix] 
Mean max. solar radiation thermometer for the month aks aad ... Out ofvorder. :| 
¥ "| 
——e Inches, 4 
Rained 16 days,—max, fall of rain during 24 hours te aut éii 159 
Total amount of rain during the month ose 580 
Total amount of rain indicated by the acl attached to the anamometer during the 4 
month ... ay ne 5-09 : 
Prevailing direction of the ‘wind on fis sia . SSW, s W,& NNW. i 






® Height 70 feet 10 inches above round. 
GorrrnavuTH Sen, <3 


In charge of the Observatory. 


The 25th October 1876. 
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Y #, \U O28 EPIODOA 
Mmoyserd gu ‘yuo eiwak Tis ysuj 105 st STGL, 
>) cysaay “ - 
: “ood 4 UE 
Poy peug 
+ os (uwdns) gn | 
ochre 
- sures} 
‘sonpoad uapaesy 
~~ POE 
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. 
conditién of their séveral districts; and he would hold u Midia fe as an 
exdmple rather of, tHe restilts which may be attained than of the systenr 
which must necessatily be pursued. . ’ 

12. The payment of fees in primary schools has been more generally 
enforced during the year, and this. is entirely in accordance with the policy 
which the Government desires to pursue in giving aid to popular education. 
At the same time, while a moderate payment should, be required from all 
who are able to pay, no one should be excluded from a primary school simply 
on account of his inability to pay the fee. It is satisfactory to find that the 
complaint formerly made, that the people withdraw their payments from the 
‘gurus or old village school-masters who receive Government aid, is now very 
seldom heard. The difficulty is said still to be felt in some, parts of the * 
Rajshahye, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore Divisions. But the truth appears to be 
that in these localities the people withhold payment from the guru not because 
he gets a Government stipend, but because they know his services to be 
worth very little. If the guru is efficient, he will get a good fee-income in 
addition to his grant from Government: if he is not efficient, it would be 
better not to subsidize him with Government money. 

13. The results of the primary scholarship examination are shown ina 
‘very incomplete form in the report, and no table is given of the total number 
of candidates who competed and who passed. It appears that no examination - 
was held in Bhagulpore, and the Lieutenant-Governor willbe a separate letter 
enquire why the orders conveyed in the Minute of the 27th April 1875 were 
not carried out in this district. On the whole, it appears, so far as can be 
gathered from the report, that there was a large number of competitors, and that 
about two-fifths of the candidates’sacceeded in passing the examination ; but 
the standard varied greatly in different districts, and no general comparison i 
practicable. Without wishing absolutely to prescribe rules for the conduct of 
an examination which has been so reé¢ently established, and which requires to 
be adapted to very different stages Of educational progress, the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers it desirable that an examination should be held at least in** 
every sub-division of each district ; that certificates of competency should be given 
to all who reach the standard, whethér-they actually obtain scholarships or not ; 
and that no one who is not qualified to receive a scholarship should be allowed 
to offer himself for examination. . Upon this last point there appears to be much 
discrepancy of opinion,.many officers wishing that all students should be encour- ° 
aged to compete, and some‘ven desiring that the limit of age for}primary scholar- 

ships should be altogether abolished. But if the primary scholarship is to 
be, as the Lieutenant-Governor would wish it to be,a link in the chain of , 
scholarships leading up to the University, it is essential that the limit of age 
should be enforced, and in this case the examination would be deprived of ail 
significance if boys disqualified by age from obtaining a scholarship were 
permitted to compete. ‘I'he standard of the scholarship is intended to be such 
as may be attained by boys of 11 years of age, and a boy two or threeears 
older should not be considered entitled to a certificate of competency for passing 
it. It may be addéd that some restriction of the numbers of the competitors 
appears necessary to prevent the onduct of the examination being» too heavy 
a burden upon the examiners, “V 

14. Schools of the intermediate standard were established by orders. _ 
which were not issued till Se Mas, 2etpPind consequently these schools 
are still only im process of f n. But they will be found, the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes, to supply a wint which has long been felt; they will 
attract the best and most promising pupils from the pathsalas, who might 
have hesitated to enter a middle:school, but who will imperceptibly be led 
onwards through the agency of these schools tothe higher stages of educa- 
tion. ‘he Director appears to be in some doubt whether these schools should 


be reckoned as coming under prim under secondary instruction. He 

emarks 4 they are alternatively as ree nar nec ero 
a term which is synonymous with primary, that ought pro to 
rank among secondary schools, especially intended that English 3pall 
be taught in some of them, But in this seems to be some confusion 
between the tion of the scholarships connected with these schools, and 


the designation of the schools themselves. The middle schools compete, for 
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ek 
tron Public Instruction for the year 1875-76. 
this report has been delayed by the Mamented death of 
Pirector of Public Instruction. A distinguished scholar, 
sful'te: ene energotic Inspector of Schools, and an efficient Director, 
oodrow devoted to the cause of education abilities which were at once 
_ Stimulated by philanthropy and guided’ byysound judgment. Earnest and 
conscientious in his work, he displayed at: th me time a kindliness and a 
sympathy which attracted the confidence of With whom he was brought 
into,contact ; and the natives of Bengal, whose best interests he had deeply at 
heagt, will long remember his nam@fwith affection and respect. The report 
which he léft unfinished has been completed by his successor, Mr. Sutcliffe, 
to whom the thanks of they Lieutenant-Governor are due for a clear and 
comprehensive review of t cational progress of the year. 0 
2. Excluding unaided im ous pathsalas, of which no accurate returns 
can be given, the report of 1874-75 showed a total of 15,584 schools with 
464,694 pupils, being an increase of 1,050 schools and of 36,015 pupils over 
the figures of the previous year. he corresponding figures for 1875-76 
give 15,960 schools and 495,585 pupils, or an addition of 376 schools and 
of 80,891 pupils. The increase is thus smaller than in the «previous 
year, whieh is so far a matter for regret. As regards the number of schools 
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. 1 ‘ 
and scholars in the'aass, Sir Richard Temple can never cease* to urge on 
all concerned the principle expressed in his Minute of the 27th April 1875, 
namely this :— ’ : y 2g 

“The analogy of a constantly widdaing cirole seems to be applicable to this case. That 
which is now the outer circumference, m by the lowest standard, will soon be 
occupied by a better standard, and then the lowést standard will’ be pushed out to an addi. 
tional circumference, embracing more thopaands{of humble scholars. That ¢ircumference, 
again, will hereafter yield to a better one and once more the lowest st@udard will "be 
moved outwards to a new circumference and to more thousands of scholars; and so on, till 
we get nearer and nearer to our ultimate object, namely, the education of nearly all the 
poorest classes.” 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor is therefore glad to be able to agree with the 
Director in thinking that these statistics show the increasing stgbility of the * 
present system of education. In 1875-76 there were 82 new pupils added 
for every new school ; whereas in 1874-75 there were only about 84 new pupils 
for each additional school. At present there is an average of about 30 pupils 
in each school. If this average could be raised to 50, we should have 
about 800,000 pupils under systematic instruction—a number doubtless very 
far short of the actual requirements of the country, but considerably in ex 
of any results which have hitherto been attained. Still ‘the Lieutenant-, 
Governor would indicate this as a goal to be strivenfor. The winning of such 
a goal must greatly depend on the well-directed efforts of the district officers. It - 
is astonishing to note how much an officer in such a position can accom- 
plish. For instance, it is hardly too much to say that, if every district officer in 
all these provinces could do as much for education as is done by the district 
officer of Midnapore, the total of 800,000 would not only be reached, but would 


be greatly exceeded. An example like this convinces the Lieutenant-Governor ._. 


that he is not demanding the impossible when he calls updn all officers to 
on augmenting year by year the area of education. 

4. Lhe Lieutenant-Governor eationly say that the aim of our district 
authorities should be to have'as great a total of schools and scholars as may be 
possible, until at last.All the. of the nation of a school-going age shall’” 
be at school. 1 Coaih aae f 

5. Whether our (ed diss can be augmented must mainly depend 
on financial resoureés, and it:thust be admitted that we have nearly reached 


the limit of existing resonfcess The schools are already so numerous as to 
tax severely the powers © sthe inspecting staff. Our object then must be, with ° 
the assistance of thé people, to raise more and more the means of establishing 
“schools. a. . 


6. Meanwhile we certainly can proceed with the improvement of the» 
very many (dole which, happily, the country does possess; to raise the 
* character of Aation ; and to increase the average number of pupils in 






each school. 


oa, 


educational measures of the year: 
have been made by Government -for* th 
additional colleges apd high schools, and these offers ‘borne. ; 
Cuttack, Chittagong, and Rungpore; technical education his been ad 
by the foundation of survey schools,in the mofussil, bippeedgsnce given to 
public associations in Calcutta, andyby the opening of a Fine Arts gallery in 
connection with the School of hew ical schools have been established | 
at Dacca and Cuttack; an in liate class @f schools between the primary 
and the middle schools has ; ; the normal school system has 
been remodelled ; muvee 7 jor the course of rpeen be 
iven in madrissas ; the inspec Strengthened and reorganized ; 
nah have been passed to regulate the tion.of text-books and the course 
of study in vernacular schools; scholarshi ished ; 
encouragement has been given to the openi 
connection with colleges and zillah schools, & 
in Caleutta and the mofussil, for the edui 2 poorer classes of European 
and East Indian children. eve 
8. In all these measures it has been the object of the Government 
to encourage the exertions and supplement’ the contributions of the people 
themselves, gnd to leave, so far as might be ble, the settlement of matters 
of detail to the discretion of the local committees and of the leading 
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J 
members of” the native community. It is satisfactory tof ravens 
shat this poliey bas thus far met with a liberal pea a aoe degli gt 
desire of the people for educational improvement, and their confidence ‘in the 
measures initiated by Government. In 187475 the Government expenditure 
was Rs. 22,59,000, and the total fi 


Rs. iture Ks. 39,27,000, i 
contribution of Rs. 16,68,000 by the public: in the year to Rage the 


Government, expenditure rose to Rs. 24,03,000, and the tot oni 
to Rs. 41,89,000, giving a public contribution of Rs, 17,88,000"" it fe pret 
be observed that these figures, which show only the expenditure of the year 
do not adequately Tepresent the total contributions of the people, as large 
sums have been subscribed for investment, especially in Calcutta, Nuddea 
* Orissa, and Chittagong, and the figures take no account of the numerous 
private schools which are not aided by Government, and are not included in 
the returns. This readiness on the part of the people to contribute to the 
support of national education is specially satisfactory, when it is remembered 
that financial considerations must prevent the Government from doing much 
more than it does at present to assist public instruction. What remains to be 
done must be accomplished principally by the efforts of the people themselves. 
9 Paragraphs 16—21 of the report supply some interesting statistics, 
showing the comparative contributions by Government and by the people to: 
the different classes of schools; the number of boys per thousand of the popu- 
lation known to be“t school in each division of the Lower Provinces; the 
class of instruction reached by the pupils; and the details of this result for 
each class of schools. The fact that nearly 50,000 children—one-tenth of the 
whole number returned for Bengal—are known to be at school in the single 
_. district in Midnapore, shows what maybe done by energetic and judicious 
‘Nmanagement on the part of the district @iathoyities. Behar is still the most 
backward of all the provinces, but there.isa marked improvement in the 
school attendance in both the Patna and Bhagulpore Divisions. In all schools 
taken together more than half the pupils (55:4 per ieent) are still in the 
“lower section of the primary stage—that is to’say, they cannot yet read, write, 
and understand easy sentences in their own Janguage. It is not altogether 
satisfactory to find that the proportion of ‘pupils who are still in the elementary 
stage is somewhat larger than it was ‘last year; but this is explained in 
the report as 3 result which necessarily follows from any ‘large increase in the 
* total number under instruction. 
10. jhe returns of primary education show a total of 13,491 schools with 





——————_ 





357,283 pupils, being an increase of 346 schools and™27,209 pupils over the. 


. figures of last year. The increase is almost entirely in the new or “E” patshalas, 
the Government schools and the grant-in-aid schools showing a trifling 
increase, while there is a considerable falling off in the. cirele schools and 
the old or “D” patshalas. The Director looks upon this as a proof that the 
Government system is improving the character of pritiary instruction, and 
is transforming the. primaries from mere hedge-schools, with eight or ten 
pupils, into decently attended village schools. his opinion.seems to be borne 
out by the figures, whieh show that the F patshalas have’ increased by 514 
schools: with 28,156 pupils; in other words, that for each additional school 
there have been 54:8 additional pupils. .At the same time there has been a 
decrease in the average annual cost to Cieeamep' of cach patshala and of 

“each pupil. ‘he total expenditure on priuiary schools'was Rs. 4,35,207 ; but 
this does not include the cost of classes the training of “gurus” or 
Village school-masters, nor of inspection? If these are added, the total 
expenditure for primary education was al Rs. 4,57,600. 

11. The Lieutenant-Governor has said-on former occasions that he does not 
desire to insist upon any rigid or uniform system being adopted in the manage- 
ment of these schools. I present early stage of popular education, that 
system is the best which dily adapts ilself to local requirements and 
is most willingly accepted by th® people. In the hands of Mr. Harrison, 
the able Magistrate of Mideapny, the plan of payment-by-results lias been 
extremely successful, and the? Lieutenant-Governor is glad to find that a 
similar system has been introdueed in Patna, Bhagulpore, Dacca, and Chitta- 

But it would be his wish to leave a large tion tg local officess 
in the selgotion of the method which they may judge to be beet suited to the 
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7 
conditién of their séveral districts; and he would hold up aida f@ as an 
exdmple rather of, tHe restilts which may be attained than of the systene 
which must necessafily be pursued. : : 

12. The payment of fees in primary schools has been more generally 
enforced during the year, and this. is entirely in accordance with the policy 
which the Government desires to pursue in giving aid to popular education. 
At the same time, while a moderate payment should, be required from all 
who are able to pay, no one should be excluded from a primary school simply 
on account of his inability to pay the fee. It is satisfactory to find that the 
complaint formerly made, that the people withdraw their payments from the 
‘gurus or old village school-masters who receive Government aid, is now very 
seldom heard. The difficulty is said still to be felt in some, parts of the * 
Rajshahye, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore Divisions. But the truth appears to be 
that in these localities the people withhold payment from the guru not because 
he gets a Government stipend, but because they know his services to be 
worth very little. If the guru is efficient, he will get a good fee-income in 
addition to his grant from Government: if he is not efficient, it would be 
better not to subsidize him with Government money. 

13. The results of the primary scholarship examination are shown ina 
‘very incomplete form in the report, and no table is given of the total number 
of candidates who competed and who passed. It appears that no examination - 
was held in Bhagulpore, and the Lieutenant-Governor wi a separate letter 
enquire why the orders conveyed in the Minute of the 27th April 1875 were 
not carried out in this district, On the whole, it appears, so far as can be 
gathered from the report, that there was a large number of competitors, and that 
about two-fifths of the candidates’gacceeded in passing the examination; but ._. 
the standard varied greatly in different districts, and no general comparison ii 
practicable. Without wishing absolutely to prescribe rules for the conduct of 
an examination which has been so reéently established, and which requires to 
be adapted to very different: stages Of educational progress, the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers it desirable that an examination should be held at least in** 
every sub-division of each district ; that certificates of competency should be given 
to all who reach the eee aT actually obtain scholarships or not ; 
and that no one wlio is not qualified to receive a scholarship should be allowed 
to offer himself for examination. Upon this last point there appears to be much 
discrepancy of opinion,.many officers wishing that all students should be encour- * 
aged to compete, and some‘éven desiring that the limit of age for}primary scholar- 

ships should be altogether abolished. But if the primary scholarship is t6 
be, as the Lieutenant-Governor would wish it to be,a link in the chain of , 
scholarships leading up to the University, it is essential that the limit of age 
should be enforced, and in this case the examination would be deprived of all 
significance if: boys disqualified by age from obtaining “a scholarship were 
permitted to compete. ‘I'he standard of the scholarship is intended to be such 
as may be attained by boys of 11 years of age, and a boy two or threeears 
older should not be considered entitled to a certificate of competency for passing 
it. It may be addéd thatsome restriction of the numbers of the competitors 
appears necessary to prevent the onduct of the examination being*too heavy 
a burden upon the examiners, “Y 

14, Schools of the intermediate standard were established by orders _ 
which were not issued tll Senge eterna consequently these schools 
are still only im process of fi m. But they will be found, the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes, to supply a Wint which has long been felt; they will 
attract the best and most promising pupils from the pathsalas, who might 
have hesitated to enter a middle:school, but who will imperceptibly be led 
onwards through the agency of these schools tothe higher stages of educa- 
tion. ‘The Director appears to be in some doubt whether these schools should 
de reckoned as coming under primary under secondary instruction. He 


emarks re they are alternatively d as lower vernacular oer 
a term which is synonymous with primary, * that they ought properly to 
rank among secondary schools, deposlalig™l intended that English shall 
be taught in some of them. But in this seems to be some confusio 
between the tion of the scholarships connected with these schools, and 


the designation of the schools eat The middle schools compete, for 


‘ 





nf J * Ns 
vernagular® scholarships, and the scholarships of these intermediate: schools, 


the standard of which is lower, are rightly descri 

. oe ) leser 

scholarships. But it was not intended that the term 7 ier ee 
be.applied to schools of the intermediate class, The Lieutenant-Governor would 
prefer that they should be separately classed as “ intermediate,” but if the autho- 
rized forms of “educational statistics do not admit of this, the schools should 
undoubtedly rank under secondary, and not under primary, instruction. 

_ 16. Under the* head of secondary instruction are classed all schools of 
which the standard is higher than that of the primary scholarship, but not 
higher than that of the University Entrance examination. Excluding inter- 
mediate schools, which need not in their present imperfect state of develop- 
ment be further considered, secondary instruction comprehends schools of 
three classes—middle vernacular, middle English, and higher English. A com- 
parison of these schools for the last two years gives the following results :— 





1874-75, 1875-76, 
Class of Schools. ——_*—. — 

: Schools. Pupils. \ ‘Schools. Popils.” 
Middle vernacular ... aed 1,055 51,547 1,087 51,486 
Middle English aes <6 571 31,767 623 34,072 
Higher English ond 1 166 $0,800 178 $2,529 

Total eve 1,792 114,104 1,833 118,087 








® —, a 
It will be observed that while the average number of pupils in a middle 

vernacular school is a little less than 50, and in a middle English school 546, 
the average in higher English schools is 188, 
-. 16. The figures given above show that while there has been some general 
increase both of schools and scholars under secondary instruction, the increase 

* has been most considerable in the higher stages. It is also satisfactory to find 
that the increase has been in aided and private schools and not in Government 
schools, and the decline of vernacular schools, contrasted with the increase in 
middle and higher English schools, is an instructive sign of the growing desire 
for English education. Indeed, in some parts of the country, and especially 
in some parts of the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, the time appears to be 
at hand when it will no longer be necessary for the Government to regulate or 
subsidize the higher English schools. 

17. The same tendency appears to be indicated by the results of the verna- 

cular and minor scholarship examinations. It is true that the candidates for 

. the verrmcular scholarship were more numerous than in the preceding year, but 
‘the increase was confined to the comparatively backward provinces of Behar, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpore, and the proportion of successful candidates 
showed a decrease. On the other hand, the minor scholarship examination 
showed some increase in the number of candidates, and a very considerable 
increase in the number who passed, the percentage of successful candidates 
haying risen from 66 to 72. The total numbers were— 


Candidates. No. who passed. ae 
Vernacular scholarship ... ee 4,062 2,521 225 
Minor scholarship oe -. 1,140 816 112 


18. It may be deduced from thése figures that an education which 
includes some acquaintance with English is now more popular, and is on the 
whole more fruitful in sound instruction than one which is restricted to the 
study of the vernacular tongue. The Lieutenant-Governor is encouraged to 
believe that he was right in deciding’ that the new intermediate class of 
schools should teach English as well as the vernacular. But the report 
shows that it is still a general subject of complaint that the English teaching 
in middle schools is of very inferior quality, and that boys who pass the 
nro examination are never found equal to the standard of the 
second class, and very seldom even of the third class, uf a zillah school. 3t 
must be remembered that in thea tachools English is taught as a language, 
but is not made the medium of instruction in other subjects, history, geo- 
_graphy, and mathematics being taught in the vernacular. In the phraseology 
4 ft he tment, the sch schools teaching English, but not teaching* 
- through English. taf te Inopetore tae eon Set Oi ae 


and that the. in middle English schools should 











be assimilated to that given in the third class of a zillah school. Bnf the 
Liettenant-Governor is not at present prepared to introduce so tac 
= as this. He would prefer to see a well-considered attempt made to impro' 

the English teaching in these schools, by insisting that aided schools shall 
employ competent teachers, on pain of a withdrawal of their grants; by 
requiring one-third of the marks in the English paper to be gained as a 
condition of receiving the minor scholarship certificate; and perhaps also by 
establishing Government middle schools, with efficient ‘masters, at the head- 
quarters of sub-divisions, in the manner suggested in paragraph 210 of the 





rt. 
pn. It has already been shown that in higher English schools, by. 
which are meant schools teaching up to the standard of the University Entrance « 
examination, there was un increase during the year of seven schools and of 
1,729 pupils. The expenditure upon schools of this class during the last two 
years has been as follows :— 








1876-76. 1875-76. 
fy Gewremest. ~~~ Total ‘By Gowrnaant. ‘Toul 
Rs, Re. Rs. Rs. 
Government schools... 1,22,707 3,58,466 1,17,104 3,638,428 
Aided schools one 51,728 1,389,549 54,087 2,16,484 
Total Pers 1,74,435 5,55,015 1,71,191 5,79,912 














These figures, as is remarked in the report, are very satisfactory. There 
has been an increase of schools and pupils, and a considerable addition to the 
total expenditure, but a larger share of the cost is borne by the people. In _. 
Government schools the total annual cost per head is about Rs. 80, of which 
rather less than one-third is paid by the State. In aided schools the cost is 
Rs. 22, of which the Government pays Rs. 5-10. 

20. The educational progress of higher schools is tested by the result of , 
the University Entrance examination, and, tried by this standard, the year * 
under review was greatly below the average. In all, 1,819 candidates were sent 
up from 175 schools, and of these only 566, or 81 per cent. succeeded in 
passing the examination. The result was least unfavourable in the Govern- 
ment schools, from which 37°6 per cent. ogee’ unaided private schools passed 
281 per cent.; and aided schools only 249 per cent. The causes of this 
apparent decline, and the remedies which should be applied, haveebeen dis- 
cussed by the Lieutenant-Governor in a separate correspondence with the*late 
Director, and orders have been issued, the effect of which, it is hoped, will 
be to enforce more careful preparation and ensure more accurate study. 

21. The number of Government colleges which teach the entire course 
up to the B. A. degree was increased to six during the year by the raising of the 
Kishnaghur and Cuttack colleges to the higher grade. The Sanskrit and 
Berhampore colleges, and the high schools of Midnapore and Rampore 
Beauleah, teach up to the standard of the First Arts examination. The igh 

' schools of Chittagong and Rungpore were established after the close of the 

f year under review. The total number of under-graduate students in the 
Government colleges and high schools was 888, showing a decrease of 
18 compared with the figures of the previous year ; but this was more than made . 
up by the increased numbers in the aided colleges, and the total number in 
both classes of institutions was 1,249, against 1,213 in 1874-75. ‘The total 
expenditure upon education of this kind was as follows :— 


‘ 


es Government fonds, Fees and private funds. Total, 
t Rs. Rs Bai i (2% 
Government colleges and high schools... 2,00,075 84,859 2, 84,984 
“ Aided colleges eae orn 22,795 80,812 1,038,107 


ix Total  -2,22,870 1,65,171 8,88,041 
2 ‘ - 
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by G ént and Rs. 166 from fees and private funds. The higl 
rf > ay and Rampore Beauleah are maintained ae a ieuen 


it 
without rare vinta * yee State. 

» 22. The results of both the First Arts and the B. A. inati - 
such as to give rise to some doubt whether the high acdivtonr eoitarioes te 
which Bengal has so long been honourably distinguished, is being re ne 
by the present generation of under-graduate students. For the First Arts 
examination there wére 445 candidates, of whom 112 or 25 per cent. were 
successful; for the B. A. degree the candidates were 229, and of these 
only 54 or 23°5 per cent. satisfied the examiners. Various explanations 
of this want of success are suggested in the report, and these may perhaps 

* have had some share in contributing to the result; but the verdict of the 
examiners wis that the failure was due to a want of careful and accurate 
reparation, that the students had been contented to trust to their memory 
without attempting to exercise their intelligence, and had perused the text- 
books without mastering the subjects. The Licutenant-Governor has already, 
in a separate communication, called the attention of the Director to these 
remarks of the examiners, and he has issued orders which will, he hopes, 
have the effect of giving a more practical direction to the instruction in the 
departments of chemistry and botany. He will gladly take any other 
measures in his power which may be shown to be necessary to eifect the 
required improvement. But the remedy for the evil complained of does 
not rest with the Government, but with the teachers and students themselves: 
and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that both these classes will lay this matter 
seriously to heart, and will strenuously exert themselves, the one to impart, 
and the other to acquire, that solid and accurate knowledge which at once 
* enriches and disciplines the intellect. 

28. The Lieutenant-Governcr learns with much satisfaction that the 
orders which have been given for the encouragemert of Sanskrit in normal and 
zillah schools have had the good effect which was hoped for from them, and 

** that the pedantic and unpractical use of that language, which was justly object- 
ed to by his predecessor, has disappeared from our schools. This improvement 
in the study of Sanskrit is a subject for congratulation in the interests both of 

hilological learning, of national sentiment, and of liberal education. A sound 
nowledge of Sanskrit is of importance to the maintenance of the purity and 

* originality of the Bengal language, and some degree cf acquaintance with it 
may be gonsidered as essential to the training of an educated Bengali 
‘gentleman. fi 
: 24. In the Resolution upon last year’s report the Lieutenant-Governor 
recorded an expression of his opinion that the paucity of those who take 
degrees in the University, as compared with those who matriculate, is at present 
a grave blot in our educational results. In the report now under review, the 
Director remarks that the proportion of students who finish their educational 
career with entrance into the University is not very great. Of those who 
passed the Entrance examination in,December 1875, it is said that about 90 
per cent. continued their studies in colleges, and that the whole number of 
those who passed the First Arts examination either joined a third-year class, or 
were admitted into the Medical College. But the Lieutenant-Governor is 

_ compelled to observe that only one-fifth of those who passed the Entrance 
examination passed the First Arts, and that, of the number who passed the 
First Arts, only one-half obtained the degree of B.A. In other words, the 
graduates were only one-tenth of the number who matriculated. 

© 25. In view of these figures, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks it necessary 
to request ial attention to what was said on this subject in the Resolution 
Of last year, and to repeat that it is the settled policy of the Government of 3 
Bengal that an University degree shall ordinarily be considered a necessary 

tion for employment in any of the higher offices of the public service, 
can be no doubt that the enforcement of this rule will have a marked 

st on the general diffusion of higher education, the success of which 5 

r be said to depend, first, on the maintenance of a high and appropriate 
rd for University degrees and a strict pein aoe ppeen . J 
tion of the iple that the possession of an Universi sl = 

“in all cendivlates for superior appointments in the pu service. — x 
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26. “Under the head of special instruction are included the ots of 
law, medicine, and civil engineering; survey schools, industrial sch and 
sclfoo}s of art. The law classes in the five Government colleges in which § 
separate department for this study is maintained, showed a falling off in 
numbers'during the year, which is attributed to the large proportion of failures 
in the ‘B. A. examination. In the Presidency College the law classes are 
entirely supported by fees, and indeed yield a surplus: in the mofussil pollens 
a Government expenditure of Rs. 1,486 was incurred for these classes. e 
total number of students was 281, against 289 in the previous year. 

27. The medical schools are now five in number ; new schools at Dacca 
and Cuttack having been opened during the year. Except in the English 
department in the Medical College, the instruction in all these schools is, 
given in the vernacular. The Dacca school is well attended, and promises 
to bea very useful and popular institution. The Cuttack school was opened 
towards the close of the year, and is intended to supply a want which has for 
some time been felt, owing to the distance of Orissa from the higher 
educational institutions of Bengal. The total number of pupils in the medical 
schools was 1,255, and the expenditure was Rs. 2,21,863, of which Rs. 1,71,829 
were contributed by Government, or a cost of Rs. 187 per head. 

28. Thecivil engineering department of the Presidency College contained 
154 pupils, the numbers being very nearly the same as those of last year., 
There was a reduction of expenditure owing to changes in the instructing 
staff. The results of the departmental examinations were fairly satisfactory, 
and four candidates who went up for the University degree of Bachelor in 
Civil Engineering were all successful. Altogether 44 pupils were sent out 
from the class during the year with certificates of qualification for employment 
in the Public Works Department. me 

29. Four vernacular schools of surveying were established towards the 
close of the yearat Hooghly, Dacca, Patna, and Cuttack. These schools have 
made a successful beginning with 122 pupils, and it is hoped that they will 
prove a preliminary step towards the establishment of a system of technical’ 
instruction, and that they will be supplemented hereafter by the foundation 
throughout Bengal of industrial schools for the teaching of handicrafts, and 
for the improvement of the several forms of manual industry which exist in the 
country. Industrial and technical schools are at present few innumber. There 
is an artizan school at Dacca attached to the normal school; at Dehree there * 
are artizan classes for European apprentices and native boys underethe super- 
intendence of the Executive Engineer; at Rungpore a few boys are taughit 
carpentry and blacksmith’s work; there is a carpentry class attached to the 
model school at Chybassa; and a new artizan school has lately been opened 
at Kanchee. But, with the exception of the Dehree school, which is under 
skilled European management, and of the Ranchee school, which is still in its 
infancy, but from which good results may be hoped for from the efficient 
superintendence of Herr Herzog of the Berlin Mission, these schools cannot be. 
said to have fulfilled the object with which they were established—that of 
elevating the standard of skilled labour and introducing improved modes of 
workmanship. ‘This failure is perhaps to be attributed to want of scientific 
training in the teachers. 

80. If this is the case, it may be hoped that the defect will eventually be - 
supplied by the agency of two institutions lately founded in Calcutta for 
scientific teaching and technical instruction, viz. the Science Association, and 
the Technicul School of the Indian League. Both of these institutions have 
been liberally assisted by Government, but they were inaugurated after‘ the 
close of the year under review, and their operations will more fitly be noticed 
in future reports. The same may be said of the projected technical school at 
Bankipore, for which a sum of about two lakhs of rupees has been subscribed 
“by the landholders of Behar. ee 


81. The School of Art in Calcutta had 184 . pupils atthe slote off 
e 
was 







the number showing a decline in consequence fees having be sisec 














exhibited, received warm commendation “from 


of specimens were 
i lency. 
;. $2. On the whole, the progress made with in ion i acti 
leciend is so small as to oblige Sir Richard Temple napecantey ail that oo 
said in the last Arinual Resolution (dated 12th January 1876) as to this 
special instruction being amongst the most urgent of the needs of Bengal. He 
would again remind the youth of Bengal that they are flocking too exclusively 
to two professions—“the law and the public service—that other lucrative profes- 
sions are fast developing themselves, connected with civil and mechanical 
engineering, with chemistry, botany, geology,—professions which might well 
‘be filled by them if qualified by education and training, but which, if not filled 
by them, must sooner or later be filled, to their detriment, by others. He is 
most anxious to assist the people in learning these most useful sciences, and 
he trusts that their thoughts are being aroused and their eyes turned in this 
direction, But the result must after all mainly depend on their coming 
forward in sufficient numbers and with a sufficient determination to succeed. 
83. Female education has been encouraged by the foundation of scholar- 
ships for girls, and by the appointment of Mrs. M. Wheeler, daughter of the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea, as inspectress of female schools and zenana agencies. 
There was no increase during the year in the number of girls’ schools; but 
the total number of girls in inspected schools rose from 15,654 to 18,425, of 
whom 10,426 were studying in special schools for girls, and 7,999 were attending 
boys’ schools. The increas is principally due to the larger attendance of girls at 
the aided ey | schools--a circumstance which the Lieutenant-Governor 
regards as being full of hope and promise. The progress made in the Dacca 
‘Division is regarded by the Inspector as very satisfactory, and it is noticed that 
music and singing have been successfully introduced into the Dacca adult female 
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* school as a regular part of the school routine. In four districts of this division 


there are zenana associations, composed of educated native gentlemen, the object 
of which is to promote female education at home. ‘Lhe Commissioner thinks 
that these associations are doing very useful work. 

84. An interesting section of the report is devoted to the subject of 
Mahomedan education. The total number of Mahomedan boys under instrue- 
tion increased during the year from 87,917 to 91,223—an increase of between 
8 and4 percent.; but as the total increase among pupils of all creeds was 
between 7 and 8 per cent., the proportion of Mahomedans under instrue- 
tion fell from 20 to 194 per cent. of the whole number. he proportion 

+.of, Mahomedans in the native population is 315 per cent. The increase op- 
tained during the year was almost entirely confined to clementary schools, 
On the whole, it may be said that in all parts of the country, except Behar, 
Mahomedan education hardly ranges beyond the village patshalas and. the 
institutions specially devoted to the instruction of Mahomedan students. For 
the University Entrance examination only 85 Mahomedans competed, and 
only 21 passed; for the First Arts examination there were 13 Mahomedan 
candidates, and only four were successful ; for the Bachelor’s degree there were 
ten competitors, but none of them satisfied the examiners. In the law classes 
there are only five Mahomedans among 231 students; in the civil engineering 
classes the Mahomedans are only two among 154; in the School of Art they 
amount to five among 134; but in the survey school at Patna there are 
21 Mahomedans among 37 pupils; and in the Temple Medical School at 
Bankipore, of 165 pupils three-fourths are Mahomedans. ight : 
85. he large proportion of Mahomedans under special instruction 
Behar is attributed in the report not so much to any special aptitude among 
sulmans for such studies, as to the strong prejudices of the Hindoos 
“of that province against professional and technical education. But other 
are not wanting which show that throughout the country the reluctance of 
1edan community to accept the higher education offered by Goverp-, 
though perhaps slowly, giving way. In the Calcutta Madrissa, 
¢ Collinga Branch School, out of a total of 991 pupils, 653 are learning 
In the Dacca Madrissa a larger infusion of Western learning has 



























Lieutenant-Governor looks upon these facts as indicating a 
among Malhomedans to avail themselves of the advantages of the 













Government 


system of education; and if the progress made during the year has pot oo 


very marked, there are at least grounds for encouragement and ho| 


regards the future. 


86. An important reform of the normal school system has been inaugu- 
rated by the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute of the 9th September 1876, 






Stipends given for attendance have been superseded by stholarships given for 
proficiency ; a number of superfluous normal schools of the lower grades, in 
which expensive establishments were maintained for the training of village 
school-masters, have been ordered to be closed; provision has been made for 
constituting tlie remaining higher grade normal schools examining as well as 
teaching bodies, and for muking a normal school certificate a necessary quali- 
fication for masters of middle schools. In this manner it is hoped that the 
large expenditure on normal schools, which amounted to Rs. 1,47,686 during 
the year under review, may be reduced by nearly one-half without any sacrifice 
of efficiency. In the more backward provinces (Behar, Orissa, and Chota 
Nagpore) normal schools of the second and third grades have for the present 


been retained. 


87. The Director expresses some doubt whether the scheme which has now 
been put forward makes sufficient provision for all the wants of middle schools, 
and it appears that this doubt is shared by the Circle Inspectors. Upon this the 
Lieutenant-Governor would remark that very much must depend upon the 
system on which the normal school examinations are conducted. Complaints 
have been made that hitherto normal school training has been too much con-. 
fined to instructing pupils in the subjects which they would have to teach, and 
has been deficient in showing them how they ought to teach them. In other 
words, the subject of pedagogy, or the art of teaching, has not received a 
sufficient share of attention. It is true that a practising school was generally 
attached to each normal school, in order to afford experience in this subject; 
but the training in this branch of study was not in general so careful or 
systematic as to be of much practical benefit. It would be the Lieutenant- 

overnor’s wish that special attention should be paid to this point in the 
normal school examinations, and that no intending teacher should receive & 
certificate of competency until he had satisfied the examiners, by a practical 
example given in dealing with a class in their presence, that he was really 


qualified to impart instruction. 


88. The number of schools assisted under the Grant-in-aid Rules showed 
a satisfactory increase during the year. The following table gives the figures ’ 


for the last two years :— 


1876-76. 

Rs. 
Number of aided schools and colle; vas 1,793 
Number of pupils... aes oe 81,162 
Receipts from Government ies aaa $,99,116 
Total receipts acs . 12,16,271 


1875-76. 


4,30,128 
13,17,286 


The largest share of Government expenditure was for middle English 
schools and for female education. The attention of the Lieutenant-Governor 


was called during the year to alleged irregularities in the keeping of the _ 


accounts of some aided schools, and a Minute was issued on the subject, which 
it is hoped will have the effect of ensuring due conformity to the rules, In 
the paragraphs of the report which refer to this question, these i 
are noticed in terms which appear to the Lieutenant-Governor to h 


too menerel and unqualified a censure. It seems that the inquiries w’ 
haye been instituted under the orders conveyed in the Minute have not led to 
- 4 


the detection of any very serious abuses. 
*« 39. The subordinate i i 


ig agency of the dep 


artment 
during the year, the number of officers being raised from 171 to 


Satis cost being increased from Rs. 2,30,100 to Rs. 2,564,400. There 
Deputy Ins rs and 155 Sub-Inspectors of Schools. The nur 
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appear to’consider it a hardship that the maximum pay of a Deput spector 
or eé than that of some A -masters of eh but the Tistange 
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Governor must remark that it is not the intention of tie Government thot 


subbrdi ou staff should be considered as a separate b: 
daa ° tack ‘dination . maintained in the peasy pow 
which officers are ransferred from teaching to i ing dutis 
Se eee ching to inspecting duties, and 


s eputy Inspector should not be pl 
at the head of a zillabe or normal school. It is on cada subject of ae 
plaint that the time of Deputy Inspectors is taken up with correspondence and 


office work toa degree which interferes with the due performance of the duty 
of inspection ; and instances are given in the report which show that in some 
edistricts this complaint is well founded. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to 
call the attention of all Magistrates and District School Committees to the 
| system described in the report as having been adopted at Patna in refétence 
to this matter, and to request that it may be considered whether similar 
arrangements could not be generally introduced. 
40. The education of the children of the poorer classes of European and 
East Indians both in Calcutta and in the mofussil has received much attention 
from Government during the year, and assistance has freely been given on the 
grant-in-aid system, both to the formation of new schools and to the develop- 
, ment of previously existing institutions. The particulars of the different grants 
which have been made are given in the report, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that these classes now enjoy fully as large a sliare of Government 
aid towards the education of their children as tie State can reasonably be 
expected to give for this object. It is no doubt true that much remains to 
be done. An educational census of European and East Indian families in 
Calcutta and the suburbs, with incomes not exceeding Ks. 300 a month, which 
was taken in September 1876 by the Commissioner of Police, showed that 
between 800 to 900 children belonging to this class of society are being allowed 
to grow yp in ignorance. But it is the opinion of the best authorities that 
-there is school accommodation in Calcutta sufficient for the requirements of 
all; and that, if children are untaught, it is because their parents are unwilling 
or unable to send them to school. ‘he Lieutenant-Governor has given such 
assistance as it was in his power to grant, and what is still wanting must now 
be supplied by those agencies to which he has already appealed—the societies 
einterested in education, the clergy of the several denominations, and the 
benevolence of the general European community. As regards education in the 
interior of ‘the country, schemes are now under consideration for reorganizing . 
and enlarging the schools at Cuttack, Hooghly, and Jamalpore. 

41. The establishment of hostels or lodging-houses in connection with 
Government colleges and higher English schools was discussed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in his Minute of the 30th August 1875, anda sum of Rs. 15,000 
| was set apart in the budget of the current year for aiding these institutions. 

The scheme appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to be one which promises to 
be of great advantage both to the material health and comfort, and to the 
moral well-being, of the students. The proposals which the Government were 
able to make have already met with a fair measure of success, and hostels are 
now open at all the Government colleges, with the exception of Cuttack, and are 
either open, or in course of formation, at the Cuttack Medical School, and at 
’ several of the zillah schools. : : : 
42. Onageneral review of the condition of public instruction during 
the: past year, the Lieutenant-Governor finds much ground for satisfaction with 
whag bas been achieved, and for hopeful augury as regards the future. * Little 
more than four years haye elapsed since Sir George Campbell promulgated his 
Resolution of the 30th September 1872 on the subject of primary schools; but 
there are now more than 11,000 schools aided and inspected under the scheme 
then set forth, and above 500 of Sher vest — to - list ie ra, . 
But the important work of .the year has largely consisted in im- 
iui , in more careful Memento, in the better regulation of the 
the several classes of scholarships, and in the more 
the value of instruction in the practical sciences. The founda. - 
diate class of schools has bridged over a gulf which fors 
‘a promising pathsala student, and has facilit@ted the ‘rise 
scholars, but of schools, from one educationgl class * 
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to anathér. The munificenco with which native gettin hhve 
for the endowment of education has been noticed with much satisfaction 
the Isieutenant-Governor. Even the comparatively unfavourable result of \the 
: University examinatians has not been without its benefit, as it has had the 
effect of prominently calling attention to the special points {in which the pre. 
sent system of study requires to be strengthened and improved. ; 
43. Sir Richard Temple has received with much thankfulness various 
sorts of evidence regarding the good effects on the life and conversation of 
* the scholars produced from the ethical instruction and the moral training 
imparted by the superior schools. It is to be hoped that similar effects, 
— perhaps in a lesser degree, are arising in the secondary schools. The 
people themselves evince anxiety that this important branch of education* 
should be more and more attended to. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that 
whatever efforts are now made with this view will be persevered in, and 
if possible enhaneed. 

44. Subsidiary to this, there is the subject of external discipline, which 
improves the bearing and demeanour of the boys and young men towards 
their elders and their superiors, as well as towards their fellows. Complaints 
are sometimes made on this score, which is a point on which the native 
community is very justly sensitive. The Lieutenant-Governor fears that ' 
our scholastic system is not quite so successful as might be desired or“ 
expected in this respect, and he would ask on this behalf the attention of the 
whole teaching staff throughout the country. 

45. The Department of Education suffered severe losses during the year, 
no less than seven members of the graded service having died, besides the death 
of Mr. Woodrow, which has already been noticed, and which occurred after * 
the end of the year. Among the above number were the late Director, 
Mr. Atkinson, Mr. 8. Lobb, Mr. W. G. Willson, and Baboo Peary Churn 
Sircar. The retirement of Dr. Norman Chevers, Principal of the Medical 
College, deprived the Government of the services of an officer distinguished. 
for extensive research, for high professional reputation, and for aptitude in 
imparting knowledge to his pupils. Among the new appointments by which 
these vacancies have been filled may be mentioned that of Mr. Elliott, a 
gentleman of very high University distinction, and the admission to the graded 
service of Pundit Mohes Chunder Nyarutna, so well known as a Sanskrit, 
scholar, and of the Rev. Lall Behary Dey, equally well known for a proficiency 
in English not surpassed by any Native of Bengal. Wt ne 

46. The exertions of the officers of the department in general, in both the 
. ed and the ungraded branches of the service, have been such as to merit 
r the acknowledgments of Government; and the special thanks of the Lieutenant- 
Governor are due to Mr. Sutcliffe, lately the Principal of the Presidency 
College, and now Director of Public Instruction; to Mr. Croft, lately Inspector 
of Schools in Behar, and now acting as Principal of the Presidency College; 
to Mr. Clarke, Inspector of Schools in the Rajshahye Division ; to Baboo Bhudeb 
Mookerjee, who has lately been selected for the important post of Inspector of 
Schools in the Province of Behar; to Mr. Lethbridge, Principal of. the 
Kishnaghur College; and to Dr. Robson, Inspector of Schools in the 
Eastern Circle. The Lieutenant-Governor also gladly acknowledges the 
assistance which has been given to the cause of education by the several 
Commissioners of Divisions and Magistrates of districts, among whom 
eee) Se. re, the Magistrate of Midnapore, deserves special and honorable 
mention. ; 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
As ; H. J, REYNOLDS, 
Si a . é Ofg. Seoy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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Statement showing Rainfail, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops in te different Districts 
of Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the 2nd December 1876. 














° Rainfall 7 . 
District, and date of [at Sudder Charactor of the weather, state and prospects of the crops, asd 
No. retarn, tation) state of health at date. 4 
ine 
————— 
e 
BENGAL. . 


Western Districts. 


. 1 |Burdwan, Dec. 4,°°76) Nil |Thore was no rain in the district except imOntwa, where 05 foll. The reaping of 
f the amun paddy bas begun. The rubbee crops are doing well, 


2 |Bankoora, » 2 | Nil |Wenther—Clear and cold. State and prospects of the crops continue favourable. 


The rice crop is being rapidly harvested, 


| 


+ Nil |Weather—Sensonable. Nearly all the aous rice is cut, and the sowing of the 
cold-weather crops is progressing. 


4 |Midnapore, 2% | Nil bafay npg and seasonable, State and prospects of the crops are good. Rice 
is being cut. 


’ 
. Boagpwas Divs. 
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Weather—Unusually chill; damp and misty till 26th November; since then bright 
and cold. The rubhee sowings arc still hing on iu places Potatoes, peas, 
musari, barley, wheat, and mustard, have germinated. The amun rice is being 
reaped with prospeet of very good outtarn, The crop of Bombay potatoes is 
being gathered, There have been a few cases of cholera in the Municipality 
of Hooghly. 


Veather—Bright and cold. The prospects of the crops continue to be excellent. 





Central Districts. 


{ 6 |24-Pergunnahs, Dec. 4,¢'76) Nil Weather—Cold. The omwm, or Inte rice, is being harvested. Cholera provalls 
more or less throughout the district. 


‘uddes, Nil |Weather—Cool, clear, and bright. Prospects of the crops are very good throagh- 
bl an ont the district, Cholera is still prevalent in the Chooadanga aud Mcherpore 


. 
» “12 |Weather—Clear and cold with north wind. State and prospects of the 
® Pogo as Continue goed end fivonrable, ‘The receut rain has been on he whole benedictal 
rs | to the rw crops. Cholera is still prevalent in many parte of thd district 
and in the town of Jessore. 
oll 
Moorshedal ~ 2. «| Nil [Weather—Clear and cold. The harvesting of the amun paddy continues, and « 
. meee good outturn is expected. Other crops are doing well. The ice have slightly 
risen. Cholera is still prevalent in Doonigram outpost, in thanas 


bazar, Soojagunge, and Manoollabazar, 


Dinagepore . | Nil |Weather—Cool, ‘05 of rain is registered at Roygunge. Slight rain is also 
Oe howd from Hemtabad in the west, Patuitola in the south, and Raneegunge in the 
cast of the district. 





‘aldah, ; Nil |Weathor—Pair and cool, but extremely dewy nights. The prospects of the 
al 2 So] MB ann are good all round the district. Amuw and Aymunti aro being reaped in 
| places with lerge oattarn, . 


pere was slight rain on the 24th and 25th November thronghont the district. 

35 jRajeeehgs, eB wy The Sprespests of dhun are satisfactory, The Sub-Inspector of Burrigong 
reports that on account of the damp and overcast weather the kalai crop has 
been slightly injured by the insects, Mustard bas also been iy oe 
in the Burrigong and Godagaree stations. Cholera still continues to Davee 

| ? from Beauleah, Nattore, Bagmara, Pooteab, Bandaikbara, and 


and cases of smal!-pox also are reported from Burrigong. 


Ragemanys Drvx.” 


Weather—Cool. The cutting of rice is proceeding. A bumper crop is expected 
ah e} MO in the north of the district, and the prospects sre favourable everywhere. 


, Wenather—The commencement of the week was wet and clondy, with occasional 
wd el, oe wind ; the latter port was cool, dry, and bright. The rice harvest epredy 
commenced, and the ousture will far exceed that of any previous ina 
long sexes of years, The mustard crop looks very promising; salai and 

sugarcane seem to be doing well. 


16 |Pabna, hor—Cold, cleo, and fine. State and prospects of the a 
be pow a bphrerreagprare yet Baeat the distrigt. mm. * good. 
2 —— 
‘eh Dowwrber, received on the same day, shows rsifall during the seven dayw'eamatiataly preceding, 
aaaen boeate, received on the same day, sbows rainfall during the seven days immediately preceding. 
* . 
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4 . Rainfall 
N District, and date of 
ad © return, 
« inches. 





Nil 


Nil 


ae 


Weather—Fine. The harvest operations are going on most favourably, 


Weather—Misty and bleak. The 


or winter crop, is being 
a fall outturn is expected. The til and kalai crops have tarned out 
ground is being prepared for wheat and barley. 


Weather—Fine; not very cold as yet, but the mornings are foggy. 
ty Commissioner 


crop is the best for some years, It is now being cut in 


not done so well, but to the north-west 


of the State the 


reports to have seen many fine crops. Mustard seeds are 
places. Fever is prevalent us usual at this time of the year. 


Character of the weather, state and prospects of the orops, intl 
state of health at date 


in some 


Weather—Scasonable, State and prospects of the crops are very favourable. 





‘Weather—Clear and cool with northerly wind. The rainfall at Goalando is “14, 
and at Madaripore, on the 23rd, 24th, and 26th November, 218. State and 


prospects of the crops are good, except the damage from the late 
from the rains in the last week. Cholera and fever ure prevalent at i 


clone 


Madar 


pore. 


and 


The weathor las now ceased to have the cycloney appearance which wag bo 
marked till the end of last week. The strong gale on the night of the 
23rd November caused much aaxiety lest another storm-wave should sweep, 
over Dukhin Shabazpore and other exposed parts of the district. Luckily,” 
however, there was no recurrence of the storm-wave, but the violent wind 


bas still further injured the 


crops, which were so seriously damaged by the 


cyclone and storm-wave iu the night of the 3lat October and morning of the 


1st November. The insect chenna, sv destructive to the rice crop, is reported 
to have appeared in thana Motbaria. There has been and is a 
of distress and sickness in consequence of the late calamity. Cholera and fever 
are present in thanas Backergunge, Jhalokati, 


tagunge, Perozepore, and Dowlatkhan. 


Gulsbakhali, Mir- 


033 |Weather—Rain on the 24th, 25th, and 26th November throughout the district ; 


since then seasonable, The rice crop is unnrually excellent, and the cold- 
weather crops remain uninjured by the early rain. Cholera is prevalent. 


134 |Weather—Wet in the beginning of the week, but latterly fine. 


bas done some slight damage to the crops; otherwise their p 


Cholera continues to rage with virulence, 


specially in the 


late rain 


are fair. 


1°66 |Weather—Close and cloudy in the beginning of the week; latterly seasonable. 
‘The prospects of the crops are gloomy in the parts affected by the cyclone. wl 
affected tracts. 


345 |Weather—Stormy during the first three days of the week. Since 27th November 


there has boen a fall in the temperature, the early mornings and nights being 


cok. Much of the late rice in the inundated tracts has been 


destroyed by the 


salt water inundation. It is difficalt to gather in the ripe crops that are in the 
ndeney of the residents, and the fear 
whom many are dead, who ordinarily 
used to flock thither for the harvest. Cholera is still prevalent in the station 


islands on account of the apathy aud des} 
of cholera keeping away the labourers, 


and in the inundated tracts. 


last two days of the week were fine, Mustard is being sown, Cotton is 


gathered in places where the plants are not totally destroyed ee 7 


cyclone, and some injury has been done to it by the rain during the woek, 


crops are fair. 


cold. Prospects of the rubbee crops are favourable, 


Weather—Seasonable and 
Health of the district is good. 


was 802. The kharecf harvest is 


189 |Weather—Rather warm for this season of the year. State and 


on satisfactorily, 


and the 


} 


276 |Weather—Clondy, with slight rain on the 24th, 25th, and 26th November. The 


Prospects of the 


Nil | Weather—Cool and fair, The maximum reading of tho thermometer in the shade 


° 


revidwem * 





Character of the weather, state and Prospects 






. 
of Seaorepe, and 





leahee state of health at date. is 

=e ry _ 

BERAB —( Contd.) . 

=) 29 [Durbhunga, Dec. 2, Nil |Weather—Clear and cold, ‘The state and prospects of the crops are satisfactory. 


? | 20 |atouaterpore, , 7 .,| NN {wWeather—Sensonsble and gon, Prospeeta of the erope on all dides of the die 
trict are very good. The harvesting of dam has commenced. 


nb » % »| Nil |Weather—Bright, clear, and cold; wind blowing from tho west. The harvest 
E of the aghani crop ix going on, and the ok crops ure progressing very 
. . favourubly in al! parts of the district. General health ix good. 

e & 82 [Chu mparon. on we | coe [Return not received. 
o 


83 |Mongbyr, Dec. 2 76) Nil |Wenther—Pair, The Collector bs been over tho principal rice tructa of the 
district, and found the crops everywhere good. 


$4 |Bhaguipore, ,, 4° ,. Nil All the crops are excellent, Thi 
is above Use average. General 






hiland aghani is being reaped, and the yield 
alth is very good, 


36 |Porneab, » & w Nil |Weather—Very cold and clear. °25 of rain fell at Kissengunge. The winter 

rice crop fully comes up to expectations, Mustard is promising well, and 
sowings of the cold-wenther crops are in progress, Fever is prevalent, 
and cholera has made its appearance in kb Gesate. cen amourioake police- 
stations. 





» 3, 9» | Nil |Weather—Gotting very cold. Everything is excellent. Cattle disease ia ceasing 
in Deoghur, Cholera reported from Rajmehal, 


. 
Besevrross Wivs. 
———_—__-—_—_——_ +e 


i 
j 


i 


*< 87 |Cutteck, Dec. 2,76, Nil Weather—Cold and clear, The crops are progressing admirably, and promise = 
fall harvest. Public health is good. 














of Pooree, L Nil Weather—Fair, It_was a little stormy on the 23rd November. ‘The lagha erop 
E bs - i. : ia being reaped. The surad crop has begun to ripen throughout the district, 
and is being harvested in some places. The prospects of the other crops are Py 
z vood, Cholera is brought into the district by the pilgrims from the north- 
& west, and some cases were reported frot the mofussil, 
oa * 89 |Bulusore, wo lem Nil |Wreather—Fair and very cool. The hurvesting of early rico continnes sutisfac- 
; torily, and the prospects of the late rice are excellent, 
CHOTA NAGPORE. 
South. Weat Frontier 
rs Agency. 
hb, Dec. 1, Nil |Weather—Scavonable. State and prospects of the crops continue very favourable 
“a a 2s, [Traces of Wenther—Cold again, The crops are reported to be splendid in al} parts of, 
J rain on) the district. 
the 26th, 
Novem- 
1, Nil {Weather—Seasonable. Prospecta of the crops are favourable. ‘There is mach 
id . less fever in the district. << 
2 Nit |Weather—Seasonable. The harvesting of dham ix nctnally going om, an@ the 
. x prospects of the rubbee crops ure favourable. ol 
© Telegram of the ath December, received on the same day, shows rainfall daring the sewn days immediately preceding.- °° 4 
. 
Published for general information. ‘ * 
. “ « % 
Caxcurra, Sramisricat Derr., H. J. 8. Corton, fi 
5th 1876. Jr. Secy. to the Govt, of Bengal, 
‘ ™! December r 
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; PRI CES-CURRENT of Foot-grains and Salt in’ the aaa 
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Paes ee enne es Sotamasorags of flow What 16 to 19 seers, barley 88 to 40 cence, best nice 16 to a1-19 ‘seers, common rice 18 to % 
4 raged nedbed: Pepegies 


iB init een pines Fonwe ee Stee 1-0 wees 209 sot tears barr 6 se 46 seers, best rice 20 to 28-19 seers, common rice 97-8 w $1 
fs 10 87 seers, and 21 to 23 seers. 

©° 2s the ater the pow range +—Wheat 20 to 26 seers, best mice 19 to 25-4 seers, common rice 20 to 27-8 sors, and gram 20 1 
phiuke D Ta heinirio the pis rang flow —Whoat 16-8 88 ste, bale 90 seers, best rice 10 to 20-8 ener, commen rico 18 to 20s, 
grr ripe rbeag bedi Eocene! 2 to 26-8 seers, best rice 8 to 10 seers, 


yo aatecio, Pein tng 9 nam i mae td 
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| 16 0 ab 0 BB 0 io vide Wo» BO) 8 0) 8 O| Puroead, et | 
| | | | | | | 2 | 
ta gee : vw (80 0.85 055 0 0/25 0 240 1210 ulsQ0 0X O18 OB O! Sonthal Porghs. “t 
ORISSA, , Bir 4 
) | “f 
| | | | Cattack ® “a 
*. sf = - as ae wy 2) 0 [21 0 [10 11 125.0 1145 0 B&O ja 2 Li J [12 0} Pooree. 
| \ 
eH 5 “i 4 8 | B11 0 180 01M 0160 69 819 KB] Oo O) Balasore, 
} | 
CHOTA NAGPORE we 
South-Western Frontier Agency. 
: | | | | | | | | ; 
48 0 jae 0 = 83 0 23 0 28 0 fs 20) 240 0 8 08 017 8 | Havareabagh, 
‘eo 0 |50 0 015 0:16 0 24 0 16) 0160 0160 0 7 ol7 U|7 0 | Lohardugga, 
| I | | » ‘ 
| | | 
e « | a | a (20 0 80 0 [26 4 |320 01880 01920 9 6 © | 0 0/6 .0| Sinedhoom. 
| | | | 2 ‘ 3 
% 0 po oa v su vam ou no) e 0] eo 
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Wheat 17 to 20 seer, barley 17 to 27 weors, best riew 17 wo 26 sears, 
gram 16 to 25 seers. 

low :—Wheat 19 to 23 seers, best rice 28 to 39 seers, common rice 33 to 35 seers, and gram 26 to 28 
Wheat 18 to 24 seers, barley 40 to 42 seers, best rice 18 to 28 sects, Soe SURES 7 


iss 4 to 6 so", ane Wo 48 aes and gran 38 fo 2 wer, 


tices nee Bs 
40 seers, and 


the. as follow :— 21 seer, common rice 26-4 seer 
a follow :—Wheat 18 to 22-6 see seers, barley 27 8 seers, best rive 1! 


‘21 to 24 seers, 


's, and gram 21 seers. 
(2. seers, common 











common ree 18 wo 90 ome, ie 


ce 


rs nus taees 


019 seers, batlay 94 seots, best vice 20 to 30 seers, qgmmon nice 29 to 3 


Weight 


sake 


Hh 
sae 


ve 
st) 









































































+ 7 : ra 
| . 4 FA 28 «| Kaun prow ler 
6 7 sg thee January 2 i 
$ Disrarors, * Sravions, © ess E28 nT: Remauxs, 
Hl aac leat 
‘ s & Inches: i 
2 ‘ ask ges nehes. |Up to date \ a a 
di 7 « 
BENGAL, 
Inches. | Inch 1876, 
Wrerran Dasteiors. *® as as - “* 
{ i «| Ni 24 | 60°63 /25th Nov. 
| “ ve | ditto 005 ; cies 
. aw | ditto 005 to ° 
aia : S|] ditto | Nil ditto ‘ 
| Kaneegunge in ditto ditto ditto 
Jehanabad . ditto 005 ditto . ‘ 
Bankoora wow | Bunkoorn ditto ditto * 
Sooree w | ditto ditto 
. || Beerbhoom 3. «| Hotampore ve | ditto ditto 
x Roypore | dite slitto 
& 
H Midnapore © ditto ditto 4 
ea i Tumlook ditto Nil ditto 
iy ‘Midnapors ~< | Ghattal ditto | ditto ditto ...| From 28rd April. ! 
:t ihe es ditto oll ditto a 
‘ontai ar 
L ma Exo. Engr.'s Office ditto Nil bit ditto 
ooghly Pe a | ditto 18 | 40°82 itto 
Hooghly «+ wf Serampore “Taito | ot | 6605 | dita 
Howrah ou a { ditto | 092] 65°95 | ditto . 

‘ LAeapAl say { Madeatnethe ee mf auto | ogo | mest] ditto | aT 
Ey Cuntnat Dreretors. | ‘ 
aa Songor Island » | ditto . 
her : Saloutta . a | ditto 
ag Aliyore {Bapromry = | dite 
anny Busseorhat 34 » | ditto fa 
a 24-Pergunnale | Barnet " a | ditto 
: Diamond Harbonr | ditto on 

. Barsinore i e aitte . 

‘ Satkhira i | ditto 

They Warrackpore - » | ditto . 

py; Dam-Dom # . | ditto 
ee, .  C| Rishnaghur . | ditto 
ie Bongong . «| ditto 

DA Nuddew 4 | Meherpore . a | ditto 

hs Th ooadange) | ditty 
ie Kooshtea ¥ .. | ditto a o 
f . U Taoaghst = + | ditto 4 rs 

. estore a rea ve 
Nurrail . * ne 
. Khoolna * 4 
Aid “TY ) Shenida se . 
|) Bagirhat ss 
+ | Magoorab > ha 
{| Berhampore “ 
| Rarspors Haut .. 
bagh % 
Mborsbetnbed 4 | Jongypore 
Azimgunge 
Lallgolla “ 
Kandee a + 
wf Dinagepore ; wh Ya 
Maldan : Stee 2 
vv") Chanchal 
ow ane $ | Beulonb 7 
Nattore s t ‘ 
Rungpore 
Bhowaniguoge .. 
| Kuri 
oth April, 
From Ii ae 
Fron doth alee ” 
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08-92 
19001 
10066 


11604 | 




















CriTracore. 


Mymmensingh 


Ubittagoug 


Noakholly 
Tipperad 





ft} 





Sill Tipperab 


AR. 


Patna 


Gya 


Shthabad * 


Mozufferpore 


Moegbyr 


BENGAL.—(Continued.) 


Bastenx Drerntors. 


{ 

: Farroedpore 
3 » 
a e] 

Backergunge 
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{ 
{ 
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Chittagong Hill Tracts 


















i 
: 
iE 
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THI 


Telegraph Office ... 
Dacea... {rane 


Moonsheegunge 
Manickgunge —., 


Furreedpore 
Goalundo 
Madaripore as 


Barrisal 

Perozepore i 
Patooukhally — ,.. oe 
Dowlutkhan =. os 





Mymensingh . 
Jamalpore 
Atia 

Kishoregunge ... + 





Chittagong { 7eInerePh Office 
Cox's Bazar. : 

Noakholly 
Fenny 


Comillab . 
Brabmunbariab .., oo 





Rungamatee Hill 


Hill Tipperab is 


Patna 
Bebar 
Barh q oe 


Diapers oat 





Gyn as 
Nowadab = 

Arungubad —, sy 
Jehanabad =), mi 


Arrab oa os 
‘Sasseram one ” 
Buxnr a ” 


Bhimboonl o ” 


Moaufforpore 
Hajeepore ‘ 
Seetamurbee —.. - 





Durbhunga 
Mudhoobunnee ... 


Tajpore ss 
Chopra ” ” 





Sewan 


Motiharee 
Bettiah 





Monghyt ” co 
Serat . 5 
Jamoove oe ” 

Bhagulpore 
Soopoo! 
Mu poorA 


Banka " 
Sonbursa ow 























Nil 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
Not rec. 
Nil 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


| Not ree. 


ditto 
ditto 


Nil 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 





ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Not ree, 

Nil 

ditto 





2 : Rary Prow isp 
Jaxvary 
1876, a 
g Woes Rewapes. * 
2 
BE | toches, |up to date, . 
, 
¥ 0 nes 
. 
Inches. 1876, 
| 
Not ree, 82°18 lath Nov 
V2t | 76-46 Bain Nov, 
832 | 10627 | ditt ‘ 
ao) dp 
167 | ditto 
O76 ditto 
218 ditto 
oe . 
dining ditto 
278 ditto 
iN 440 iitto 
0 ree, 18th Nov, | Not recorded, 20th Oct, to 4th Nov. 
026 | 90°06 g5th Noy, 
Ole] Gel ditto 
vg5| 7285) 4 
o74| so7a| dite 
290 ditto 
302 ditto Not rec 6th to 18th Nov. 
255 ditto 
Par ditto 
3 ditto...) From 8rd Sept, 
270 ditto ee 
182 ditto 
270 | 10115 | ditto 
186 | 77°06) ditto 
Nil 37°50 | ditto 
ditto 30:20 | ditto 
ditto 4634) ditto 
ditto 38°60 | ditto 
ditto | 37°50 | ditto 
ditto 45°00 | ditto 
ditto BIV5 | ditto 
ditto 4117 | ditto 
ditto SL51 | ditto 
ditto 21-03 | ditto 
ditto 8407 | ditro 
ditto | 429) dirto 
ditto | 8490) ditto 
| 
Notrec.| 63°71 1th Nov. 
ditto | 45°32 ditto 
ditto 4427 | ditto 
Nil 20.83 Z6th Nov. 
ditto 3751 | dito 
ditto BI4v | ditto 
ditto 85:14 | ditto 
ditto 46°83 | ditto 
ditto 4y'00 ditto 
ditto S866 | ditty 
Not rec. |18th Nov, | Not rec. 6th to 11th Now, 
ditto ditto Ditto ditto. 
ditto ditto .. Ditto ditto, 
Nil ‘vsth Nov. 
ditto | ditto 
ditto ditto « 
ditto ditto 
ditto ditto lhe ¥ 
ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 2 
ditt ditto 
ditto | ea11| ditto 
ditto 45°35 | ditto...) Not rec. 12th to 18th Cet, 
ditto 72°69 | ditto 
ditto | 64°60 | ditto ‘ . 









































ab 


















































*  ORIssa. ‘ Tnobes. | Inches. 
: 4 Telegraph Office | Nil | Nil 3710 
[ Cuttack {Tespial — 's. | ditto | ditto | ate 
, Jajpore ~~ «| ditto ditto 50°65. 
Cottack ~ we | Kendraparah | ditto ditto 46°50 
Jugutsmgpore ... ov | ditto ditto 87198 
False Point ws. » | ditto | 016 | 7496 
Pooree = w | ditto | Nil 4°03 
ry i Pooree { Khoordah et we | ditto ditto bth 
b s Exe, Engr’s Office} ditto | 005 | 83°05 
A f Balasore» {G3itatate “Otive Not tec. | 008 | Ba «| Not rec, 19th to 18th Nov. ® 
| | Bhuddruck” =| ditto | Nil B17 ve] Ditto ditto. 
Balonore su | Jattunore ditto | ditto | @557 Ditto ditto. 
Sorab w.| ditto | ditto | 67-70 Ditto ditto. 
Obandbally “ w | ditto | ditto 6486 Ditto ditto, 
Ne cattack TributaryMehals| Sumbalpare w | Nil | ditto | 624s 
‘a CHOTA NAGPORE, 
Sourn-WasTrRn 
t Frowt1un Aowxory. anes att gary | aK 
a me ditto | ditto ; itto 4 
i Elasareaberh A incareobagl ditto | ditto | S043 | ditto ‘a 
Be Pachumba ww. = | ditto | ditto | 65-28) ditto 
Ranchee | ditto | ditto 60°93 | ditto 
* Lobarduggs ... of Palamow ie | ditto | ditty | 39-76 | ditto 
iy Singbhoom .., ... |Chyebasse =| ditto | ditto | e196 | ditto 
Purulia ry | ditto | ditto | 6506} ditto 
Manbhoom .. { Govindpore ... «| ditto | ditto | 6804} ditto 
ASSAM & ADJACENT) wg 
HILLS. 
bk Sylhet =. | Syther ss | ditto | 048} 161-90 | ditto 
: 
) [| Seebsangor | 0°05 |Not ree, | 89°72 | 18th Nov, OF 
Golaghat i «| Nil | ditto | 77:90 | ditto 
| Jorehaut ” os 021 | ditto 6042 | ditto 
‘ panic “ ov | Nil sitto 89:00 | ditto 
Seebsaugor ... «4 | Hattiepootic «| 009] ditto | 8098 | *ditto 
Mazengah O10 | ditto 7#43 | ditto 
Naxeorab «| Nil | ditto | 80°89 | ditto 
Suntock wm | ditto | ditto | 9269 | ditto 
Cherideo at w | O17] ditto | 9974] ditto 
° 
Akyab ra =| 260} 100 | 161°68 | 26th Nov. a 
ae 
Catovrra, H. F. Buanrorp, 
The 2nd December 1876. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India, 
In charge of the Meteorological Office, Bengal. 
’ 
. © a 
toe 
; . 
, \ 
‘ 
Cay lid “ * 








































































\ ee ”| Tama ; 
oe oor |aromatee|"eeed"| et | SS 
2 | Date. in : 
Fi medned | tose | ‘4 Al Clmds, | Weather 
3. level, | Dry, | Wet | 33 me 
. . ° 
Nov. 26th | 10 80083 | 708!) 698] 93 . 
16 20004 705 721 68 i 
gith | 10 80008 760 698 72 b 
16 29978 800 | 676] 68 ‘ 
. 28th | 10 30'103 73 636 67 b 
4 16 29°987 73 616 | 34 i 1) 
E 20th | 10 gout | ms!) era] 63 b | 
i) 168 29975 | e765 | GLO 389 é 
3 goth | 1 30101 62 | 595 | 67 h 
° 16 20049 759 620 44 b 
° Dec. 1st | 10 sols 638 | 696] 55 b f 
16, 29°95 740 | OLS | 44 b . 
Qnd | 10 80-085, 66% 560 48 b | 
16 29946 715 | 675] a6 ‘ -) 
Noy. 10 80078 75 72 86 » 
ort 16 20958 80 76 78 4 ‘ 
27th | 10 072 | 80078 "7 72 7 an 4 
' 1e | 29956 | 29-962 80 a 62 im is, 
rs gsth | 10 | 30099 | go1N5 "5 65 66 \* 
i re | 2968 | 29974 ii) 66 47 | ‘ 
a 20th | 10 80-097 80108 73 04 5S r4 
a 16 20003. 76 62 4 jé 
° 80th | 10 20081 va 62 57 | bm 3 
ie £ 16 2009 75 63 48 13 4 
a || Dec. let} lo 30°103 70 62 61 tom 
16 20°048 4 2 47 bm 
2nd} 1 30061 SOOT 69 69 62 bom : 
U 16 29°032 29°038 72 60 46 m | 
Nov. 26th | 10 29°050 3043. 78 73 78 14 \ ; 
ie | 20805 | vos 19 “4 78 W 3 | |r 7 
g7th | 10 BOTH 72 ra 05 NR V3 r 
Py 16 20°068 70 73 74 w 74 | ™ 
. 26th | 10 29 ne 80°070 6 66 GO N M6 m 
8 16 P 80 68 61 ad m 
a | goth | 10 | 20 981 % 66 63 28 ™ 
1e | 20°40 8 70 65 oo ” 
, ua 68 2 26 ” 
ts} 9 10 61 50 m 
14 66 63 83 | im 
78 70 65 51 i 
va 64 68 a4 | 
20014 6 65 86 90 | m 
30°062 83 ra 53 5 e 
3930 81 70 56 12 | c 
20°080 62 69 ao 7 | be 
29-081 81 9 62 9 b 
30073 83 7 53 9 e 
29-063, 81 69 62 15 be 
80°059 88 4 63 7 ° ; 
20°928 88 74 63 16 e 
BOOdL 76 73 0 65 ° , 
29°92 6 72 86 1 Oo. 
30058 88 5 67 ul cloudy, é 
20°58 81 ” 7m 7 cloudy. 1 
30086 80 3 70 9 cloudy. “ 
29069 81 73 07 1 bye 2 
) Ki] 
80079 80 70 58 o7 ay 
so907 | 84 n 50 V7 6 4] 
soos | 60 | 70 | 68 13 6 | 
20970 83 7 40 30 vl 
30090 79 65 43 11 | 6 nt 
20°04 82 07 42 26 4 ae 
3017 76 62 41 13 b rans | 
29979 80 “4 87 a 6 “aa 
30101 76 8) 40 10 | 4 
20°60 70 66 43 a4 4 
30116 73 0 43 Va 6 
29°962 8) 63 ad 25 6 
30°083 73 62 61 10 & 
29°42 80 63 a4 23 é 
380°064 7 76 86 ve 6 
20074 79 74 2 NW 51 4 
80°082 i) 75 82 NNE 17 ‘ 
297060 7 72 7 ra b 
30°24 79 72 70 88 o 
20°14 80 73 70 NW 60 6 
30°010 73 7 70 N 33 6 
20°906 80 70 58 Nw 36 4 
30026 75 70 7 N 26 iH 
64 6 
a8 4 
60 ° 
21 b 
43 6 







































* Velocity of wind sm miles per hour. H. F. Bran ‘ 
° FORD, -) 


Meteorological Reporter, India, 
‘ In charge of the Meteorologirg! Office, Bengal. 
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Be 
z 
E 
: 4 
= 
4 
i 
a z 
= Hy 
a\4a|4 
Inches, 
Nov. | 22nd | 20-972 
‘ 
2rd | “845 
auth | “830 
goth | 962 
26th | 30008 
a7th | ‘005 
’ 
esih | 028 
aoth | “023 
goth | 009 








tion. 


Max. pressure. 





O | Highest reading. 
O | Lowest reading, 


2 
~) 
2 
<j 























€/ oa lé £ 
to 4 | )a i 
¥ 2/8 
se |-2 | & 48 ? 
calf |g tee | 
2) 2] 2 | Fs 5 
ee ea als « 
o;Oo;0 ie) 
‘0 |1360 | 782] Go| Goa | 0-68 
719 | 095 | 67-6 | ‘87 
70°3 | 686 | 672 “O1 
9501 719] 701 | 68°7 MO |NN 
NW 
by 
126'4 | 72°8 | 70:0 | 67°8 “85 
1z40 | 74°0 | 686 | 648 | “74 
1250 | 71:0] a9 | 575 | °04 
1300 | 68°3 | 60°3 | 53° “62 
1275 | 67-1 | G00 | GHB | *85 


Zen 
“4 


22 











Daily velocity. 


Miles. 


1601 


1590 


290°8 


1914 


1008 


92°2 


1110 
1633 


1307 


Rain. 
Moon’s phases. 














Gurpea, KeMancs, 


Clear, cirri, and cirro- 
strati, Drigaled at 114 @ 


pM. 


Ovorcast and stratoni. 

: ight rain from 84 to 
Ay 

4pm. 


Cirro cumuli and over- 
cast. Driazled at 74, 
9 aa, and 3 Par. 


Clear, overcast, and ‘éu- 
muli. Slightly 
from 5 to 7 A.M. 
at 30 and 11 pM. 
Light rain at 6, 6,7, ° 
and 9 4.at. 


pet bate at cus 

muli, Slightly togg: 

at midnight, 1, id 
from 6 to B a.m. and 
7 to 9 rm. si 


Clear and__cirrostrati. 
Slightly foggy from % 
to 10 P.M, 


Chiefly clear. Slightly 
foggy at 9 and 10 Pan. 


Clear. Foggy from 8 to, , 
0PM, ¥ 


bd 
te rb 





The mean barometer, as likewise the dry and wet bulb thermometer means, are derived from the 


twenty-four hourly observations made during the day. 


The dew-point is computed with the Greenwich constants. a dl 
the complete saturation of which being taken at unity, The receiver of the! 
and that of the anemometer 70 feet 10 inches above the level of the 
f ground. The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robingon’s anemometer, is registered from noon to noon, 


the humidity of the air, 
% lower rain-gauge is 14 feet, 


The extreme variation of temperature during the past nine days 
The maximum temperature during the past nine days 
The maximum temperature during the corresponding period of the past year 


The mean humidity during the corresponding period of the past year 


| The mean hamidity during the past nine days 







Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 





ditto, 


average of twenty-two previous years 


‘The total fall of rain from 22nd to 80th 


by lower rain-gauge 





““Uby anemometer gauge 
average of twenty-two previous years 


.ditto between the lst January and the 30th November 
ditto, 


O) 
The figures m column 10 represent a4 


on 








GopwsnauTa Sen, 
In charge of the Observatory. , 












EAST INDIAN RAILWAY—MAIN LINE. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 25th November 1875, on 1,279} miles ipa. 














Coacurxa TRarrjc. Mxnomanonagi Mrverar TRarric. Train Mives Rox. 
sora 
a RAFPIC g 
Basien- | Coaching receipta, | Wolxht RuomrTss | couch. | 2g 
_ ipt rid: Receipts. wen é i Total, 
Fs 
Rua P, £ ad) Mads, Sra. Rs, A. P, £ ad] Rs AP, 


115,2083) 1,80,885 13-9 | 17,085 8 9] 12,80,909 0 | 5,45,660 0 5) 49,817 19 10] 7,209,852 14 6} 45,8008] 90,011 | 49,4173 
sie 14510 8 a 42610 §) = 3518 7] o70 411 % 


if 
2,278,184} 20,28,192 13 1 | 268,417 13. 6/1,71,72,540 30 |76,60,152 8° 7] 702,180.19 8/1,05,88,315 @ 8 AGH,295)) 1,418,413) 2984, 7218 


2,893,519 | 81,14,576 10 10 | 285,502 17 $/1,84,52,849 30 (82, 




















LB 10) 751,008 12 C)1,15,18,.198 @ 8] 912.112! 1,515,027) 2,427, 1393 


Toval 

spondin« 
week ofpre-| : " 
vious year .../ 120,729), 2,6%831 3 6 | 2225910 7 8,464,767 0 | 4,05,409 14 3) 97,102 11 6) 8482411 0] 43,778 66,813 | 110,591 


Per. mile of 










































































































































railway, core 
respouding é 
week of pre~ n 
VOUS YEMT , | essere 80 ao wag aie 316 12 7| 2 0 9) BOR BT) saves Sade Seok 
‘Total to corre- 
sponding ihe 
date of pre- ri 
vious year .., | 2,269,702) $1,88,102 10 1 | 287,050 § 21,58,00,617 30 /60,61,090 9 4) 555,036 12 9/91,00,508 5 L 919,220 | 10,85,186. | 2,006,415, 
s EAST INDIAN RATLWAY—JUBBULPORE LINE. 
: Approximate Return of Tratfio for week ended 26th November 1876, on 223} miles open. 
of 
Rs. A. P. Lad Mds. Srs| Rs. AP) £ 6 a. Rs. A. P| 
‘Total traffie for : K 
otra 8066 | BAT? 8 5] 320515 8} 260,195 30] 7,556 0 0) Glmeis S| 102,528 5 3} 83H) 18,580) Br0R8 
ps “we 410] 6 7 BOL 1410) e718 6 | 458 BB) oa 
for prev 
frenks oll ; 
tee 96,184 | 2,068,073 10 8 | 24,055 18 4 | 16,91,068 0 | 4,37,171 5 9) 40,074 010 | 7,006,145 0 0 91,4114) 105,698% 
for $1 | ——_——| —— ——— ——— ——— 
soe | 104250 | 803,085 15 6 | 27,861 14 0 | 10,52,145 80 | 5,04,727.-6 9] 40.200 15 6 | 808.075 BB) 90,7008) 219,0528 
rtaamae DE ped aanale Malacseatee Bd cad oll Scab ‘ail Raninceclben dad Bi Beko, Biko) 
IN. . 
.- . 
‘Total for corre} . 
sponding 
‘wook of pre- e: 
You year | 4 Gss4i] 24045 11 3) B.208 0 2 65,178 0} 18,802 6 0 17116 0) 42950 1 8} 6,007 | 3,988 | 8,000 
mille of 
way, ¢o1 
Tesponding 
‘week of pro- Y 
vious year... | sass 177 4 917 0 sone & 60 740 W116 8) sees divi a 
Total to corre~ 
sponding 
vious years 92,307), 274,040 1411 | 25,175 8 5 s iesichael bailed 8 3 244761911 | 58,059 7 2) 92,500 61,854 | bbe 
BASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 
% Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended the 2th November 1876, on 158} miles open. 
——S——=== = —-~ — — — = -— — —= 
. 24 CoacniINe TRarric. Munch anpisk AND MINgRAL Trapyic. 
¥ - _ ‘Total 
i me = receipts. 
Coaching recetpis. Weight carri Receipts. 
Mds. Sra! Ra, A. P, £ ad, £6. a 
| ‘Tal trae for the week eg oe 1,809,005 %6 | 30.839 110} 3,601 18 5| 6719 3 8 
| ee 2 
Or per milo of railway Mb 3 gon 3106 68 Bt ot 
| 10,0866 0 5| 97,0667 0} 196,540 6 7 | 
| 


pees PS 
141,808 198 2 








Total traffic forthe week .. 
Or per mile of railway oe 
For previous 21 weeks of half-year 


‘Total for 22 weeks 
Comparison. 


NALHATI STATE q 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 25th November 1876, 0 





» Be AP, & 6d, 
Total traffic for the week .., a7 85 0 0 e410 0 
Or per mile of railway _ 6 an o0 $20 


$4,411, 17,218 0 §, 121 6 0 


86,122 18,058 0 0 1,805 16 0 
—_—_— 
for corresponding week of 

Per milo of railway, corresponding 
of previous Your ww. 


he yg “ 0 
Total to corresponding date 
»previous year eal aes ae 
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* Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
. « ° Of Bengal for the purpose of making 
; Laws and Regulations, 


Saturday, the 9th December 1876. 


Present: 
His Honor tue Lievrenant-Governor or Bencat, presiding, 
The Hon'ble V. H. Scuatcn, c.s.1., 
The Hon'ble G. C. Paun, Acting Advocate- General, 
The Hon'ble H. J. Reynoups, 
The Hon’ble H. Bett, 
The Hon’ble Banoo Ramsnunker Sen, Rar Banapoor, 
The Hon’ble Basoo Isser Cuunper Mirrer, Rar Banapoor, 
The Hon’ble Banoo Kristopas Pat, 
The Hon’ble Nawaz Syup Asnanar Aut Dizer June, ©.8.1., 
The Hon’ble Moutvie Meer Manomep Au, 
ts The Hon’ble G. Parsury, 
and 
The Hon'ble H. F. Brown. | 


NEW MEMBER. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Brown took his seat in Council. 


MARKET-DUES AND RIVER TOLLS—POLICE AND CONSERVANCY : 
: «TN FAIRS. ae 


#Tue Hon’sue Mr. Revnoips'moved for leave to introduce a Bill to ‘desea 
illegal the collection of dues, tolls, op taxes on certain gunges and markets, and 
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from boats in navigable rivers, and to provide for the maintenance of police in, U 
-and the conservancy of, public fairs. He said he did not se to ask the 
Council to go farther than the statement made by His Honor the President 
just two years ago in this chamber with reference to this measure. It was true 
that the question had been under discussion and deliberation for some time. 
previously : information had been called for from Commissioners of Divisions, 
a resolution was issued by the Government of Bengal, ‘and the necessity for 
legislation on the subject had been pressed upon the notice of the Government of 
India. Butthe statement which was made by His Honor onthe 19th December 
1874 was, he believed, the first occasion upon which the matter was distinetly 
brought to the notice of the legislature. But though he did not propose to 
into any details of an carlier date than that, a reference to the papers would s 
sufficient to show that the measure was not now brought forward without full 
inquiry and deliberation. The question had been more or less under discussion 
since January 1872, when Sir George Campbell issued a circular on the subject ; 
and during the two years which had comed since the matter was teongit to 
the notice of the Council, further inquiries had been made, more information 
had been collected, and the limits within which it was necessary to legislate 
had been maturely considered ; and the result had been that the measure 
which it was now proposed to bring forward was more limited in its scope and 
character than at first was thought to be required. 

It was within the knowledge of the Council that the levy of sayer duties 
was prohibited by Regulation VII of 1793; and though that Regulation 
was repealed by Ret XXIX of 1871, yet the repeal of the eg did not 
make the levy of these duties any more legal than it was before. The effect 
of the repeal was mercly to take away the power to punish those who levied 
the duties, but the illegality of levying these duties remained. But it was 
a fact well known to every one who had any acquaintance with the state of 
things in the mofussil that the levy of these duties was still very common indeed. 
Sometimes they were levied under circumstances which might be fairly justified, , , 
sometimes they were levied under circumstances which were altogether without 
justification or excuse; sometimes they were nothing more than an equivalent 
for rent, but in other cases they operated as a restriction upon trade apa pon 
the free interchange of commodities between one part of the country and 
No doubt in dealing with a question of this kind it was a matter of considerable | 
difficulty to steer the right eourse between two extremes: on the one hand to 
avoid anything like interference with the legitimate exercise off rights of 
property, and on the other hand to protect the just interests and privileges of the 
general public. This wasamatter which had been very carefully considered in 
framing the Bill; and if he obtained leave to introduce it, he was sanguine it 
would be found that the difficulty had been overcome, and that the measure 
carefully avoided any invasion of proprietary rights. 

As on this occasion he was only asking leave to introduce this Bill, he 
did not propose to go into more detail than to state generally that the 
Bill attempted to deal with three main questions: first, the levy of market 
dues in towns; secondly, the leyy of tolls and mooring dues on navigable 

» rivers; and thirdly, police and conservancy in large periodical fairs. It was 

: not ence that village hits and markets should be brought within the 
scope of the Bill. Such. markets were generally held on land the pro ws 

of the zemindar, who had a right-to demand rent either in money or in 4 

Some isolated cases might occur in which these demands were unreasonably 

framed or improperly enforced, but it. was believed that such cases were not 

: common ; ail if such cases did happen, the people, both buyers and sellers, had 

the remedy in their own hands by resorting to some other market. But the 

. case of markets in towns seemed to be upon a somewhat different footing. 

These were cases in which the le were comparatively h the market 

‘being a necessity of their ife, and they could not go elsewhere. It 

was therefore proposed to enact by this measure that no dues should be levied 

in these markets except the rents which were recognized as legal by the Regu- 
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cation which had been received from the Government of Indi inci 
been distinctly laid down that the general public hada biped Opies 
use of navigable rivers, but also to the free use of their banks for the purposes of 
mooring, towing, punting, and other purposes incidental to the right of navi- 
gation. It was proposed by the Bill tamaintain the public in the’ exercise 
of these rights, but to do so without ‘afiy invasion of the title of the riparian 
ee eo 
_ Lastly with re conservancy and police arrangements 
riodical fairs ; for example, such fairs “i the Vasnas Fair at *eiahed oo 
in Dacca, and the Nekmurd Fair in egy fy At fairs of this kind it was found 
+ necessary that special arrangements should be made for police and conservancy 
with the object of maintaining order and preventing outbreaks of disease 
among a large aggregation of people. It appeared reasonable that the expense 
of these special arrangements should fall not upon the State—that was to say 
on the general tax-payer, but on the persons who benefited by these fairs, 
whether they were owners of the land or those who disposed ‘of their goods 
of who resorted to these fairs as purchasers. ‘hese were the persons upon 
whom it seemed fair that the cost of these sanitary and protective arrangements 
should fall, and it was proposed to provide a procedure for levying the cost of 
these arrangements from them. The Bill was still in the hands of the drafter, 
but it was nearly ready for circulation, and if leave were given Mr. Reynoups 
hoped to be able to laf the Bill before the Council on an early date. 
The motion was agreed to. 


JUTE WAREHOUSE AND FIRE-BRIGADE. 


Tue Hon’sue Mr. Bett moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Jute 
“Warehouse and Fire-brigade Act, 1872, and Bengal Act II of 1875. He said the 
Bill which he had now the honor to ask the permission of the Council to introduce 
was one of a very simple nature, and would not very seriously tax the patience 
++ ofthe Council. Its object was merely to introduce certain formal amendments 
into two Acts of this Council which were passed in 1872 and 1875 regarding jute 
‘warghouses and fire-brigades. By those Acts the control of jute warehouses 
withinsthe limits of the Municipality of Calcutta was vested in the Justices of 
the Peace for the Town of Calcutta. At that time the Justices of the Peace 
« for the Town of Calcutta were a corporate body, and were entrusted with 
the municipal control of the town; but, as the Council was aware, an Act , 
was, last session which deprived the Justices of the Peace for the Town, 
of Calcutta of their corporate capacity, and transferred the administration of the 
affairs of the Town of Calcutta to the new body constituted by that Act. But 
when the Municipal Act was passed, no provision was made for taking over 
the duties under the Jute Warehouse and Fire-brigade Acts of 1872 and 1875. 
The matter, therefore, at present stood in thisway. ‘Those Acts vested the control 
of jute warehouses in the Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta in their 
corporate capacity ; but the Justices for the Town of Calcutta had ecased to exist 
asa corporate body, and it was therefore necessary now to provide that the 
duties which the Justices in their corporate capacity performed with regard to 
jate warehouses should be transferred to the new body which was substituted for 
them by the recent Municipal Act: and therefore the simple object of the Bill 
was to transfer to the present Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta the duties 
formerly by the Justices of the Peace. 
ener | 
. The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 16th instant. 















Ly ¥ SEA-BORNE TRADE OF BENGAL 
BEING, A RESOLUTION ON THE ANNUAL CUSTOMS REPORT OF THE 


BOARD OF REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 
‘ 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT.—MIS. REVENUE. “ 


Reap— 


The Annual Customs Report of the Board of Revenue for the year 1875-76, 

Omrrrine the salt duty, which appears in the Board’s report upon the salt 
revenue, the customs transactions of the year 1875-76, compared with the 
results of previous years, may be shown as follows :— 


Calcutta, the 11th December 1876. 
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| Orissa Ports, 











were raised. ‘The rate P 


tariff was reduced from 


‘ammunition, spirits, sparkli 
still burgundy, has been raise’ 


as follows :— 


2. The new tariff came into operation on the 5th August 1875, the 
principal changes being in favour of reduction of value and duty, though .. 
there were some articles in regard to which the valuation and rate of duty 
ayable on a large proportion of articles on the import 
} to 5 per cent. ; and on the export side, cotton goods, 
hides and skins, lac-dye and oils, spices and seeds, were freed from payment 
of duty. Indigo, lac, and rice, husked and unhusked, alone remain in the list , 
of dutiable articles on the export tariff, and ori these duty is paid at the old 
rates. On the other hand, the duty payable on the import of ‘arms and. 
wines, and all still wines, except claret ‘and 
Under these circumstances, the Lieutenant- 
Governor observes with satisfaction that, notwithstanding the general lowering 
of the tariff, the decrease in the net revenues of the past year, as compared with 
the receipts of the previous year, is only £18,627, or about 1 per cent. The 
decrease at Calcutta itself is only £1,113. It is at the minor ports of 
Chittagong and Orissa, especially at the former, where there has been a large 
falling off in trade, that the decrease is considerable. 
8. The total value of trade of the several Bengal ports, including the 
imports and exports of all merchandise and treasure, both in the trade with 
foreign countries and in the interportal trade, during the past four years is 





‘ ‘as tho oguivalent of one pound sterling. 


Notg.—It is necessary to explain that in this Resolution, on all occasions where values have been stated in pounds sterling—and 
for convenience this method of calculation bas usually been adopted in dealing with large figuree—ten rupocs have beon accepted = 
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e * & The details of this trade for the past year are as follows :— 
———— — aa 7 
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Exports of | Exports of | Tovar or Imports of | Imports of ? tors oF 


























merchandise.| treasure EXPORTS, | merchandise treasure, | * IMPORTS. 
| 
£ £ 2 2 | £ £ 

Caloutta ve uee eee | 28,246,507 | 1,911,128 19,453,452 | 1,203,687 46,089 
Chittagong oie | 201146 | Jortasd Isiatr | aio | osaes 
Balasore Sa: alls 144,378 178,181 28,835 206,516 
Cuttack at, Se ee 60,657 188048 
Pooree Ae iy nee 29,918 2,026 
Total —... | 28,772,696 | 1,505,185 | 80,277,881 | 19,949,880 1,839,216 | 21,289,046 











5. The total of the trade of Bengal with foreign ports, inclusive of Govern- 
ment stores and treasure, during the past year is :— 


Exports. Imports, Total. 
£ £ £ 
24,495,302 18,847,719 43,343,021 


6. The total of the trade of Bengal with Indian ports is illustrated by the 
following statement, which slows the share of each presidency in the inter- 
portal trade :— 











Exports, Imports. Total, 
£ £ £ 
Bombay ' » 1,084,556 177,809 1,262,365 
é Madras 1,014,469 682,556 1,697,025 
British Burmah ‘ 2,719,870 823,580 8,543,450 
Ports within the Be: Presidency 968,433 755,710 1,714,143 
Indian Ports not British ... 6,495 1,767 8,262 








Total oe 6,788,823 2,441,422 











7. The abstract tables immediately subjsined have been prepared in order 
to iNustrate the whole sea-borne trade of tue Bengal Presideney with foreign 
countries, showing the principal articles exported from, and imported into, 
Bengal. In subsequent sections of this Resolution, the foreign trade ef the 
several Bengal marts of Calcutta, of Chittagong, and of the Orissa ports will be 
considered in detail. Calcutta is so much the most important of the Bengal 
ports that, for practical purposes, the account of the trade of Calcutta may be 
accepted as the account of the trade for Bengal. he interportal trade of 
Bengal, or the trade of the Bengal ports with other ports of British India, 
both beyond and within the Bengal Presidency, will be examined for each port 
after the examination of the foreign trade of the port. 

8. The following table shows the quantities and values of the principal 
articles exported from Bengal to foreign ports, excluding treasure :— 






















1874-75. 1879-76. IncREase. Deonwasn. 
a aay 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Valuo. 
£ £ e | £ 
21,835 11,490 22,633 2,997 G08 | sass “ae 
10s 96,026 18,012 TRIB | as me 51 18,598 
avai | 623,000 | Blea7L | 810,078 6,452 | 208,279 a? 4 





29,800 
12,525 
4,025, 16,304 
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Jute, manufactures of—~ 















Gunny bags... Now 7,687,617 223,019 | 18,075,561 431,136 | 10,987,065 | 208,116 
Gunny cloth 2. Fd | Lt 2097 | 4,047,487 $4,749 | eee 42,722 
87, 10,596 Sse 
215,710 8 508,007 ° 
AS74889 | 1,705,408 teres 
5.534.211 18,187 
1086.85 767,316 
401.3558 pete 
702,148 
14052 1205 
23,610 5U,080 
101,406 Perc 
1,023,486 | 2 + 227,034 
173,100 | 13,001,870 ica 
2457 4556 7,532 
60,5u4 4,816 sane 


























9. The amount of treasure exported from Bengal to foreign ports was 
£745,942, against £758,180 in 1874-75. 


10. In the following table are shown the values of the principal articles of 
merchandise imported from foreign ports, excluding treasure and Government 































































stores :— 
Y = ee = capitis — pee _ 
ARTICLES. 1874-75. , 1875-76. Increase. Decrease. 
| 6 £ £ £ 
Animals, on ve A 85,082 46,532 11,450 avers oe 
Arms and ammunition i " 96,761 35666 |. 1,094 
Candles “ aa: au a 20,761 40,332 19,571 ask. 
Clocks and watches... ie a 18,154 18,863 feeees 
Coal os oor one tae 141,427 111,481 
Corals “ ae or - 45,150 64,947 
Corks ax 6 . wer 7157 10,920 
Cotton-twist and yarn... wa oy} 1,193,070 1,044,369 
Cotton piece-goods ... aia a 10,859,404 10,288,188 o 
Dyeing and coloring materials ... ae 19,291 18,584 
Flax piece-goods ae ven a 60,492 80,086 
Fruits and vegetables ... ca. a6 40,468, 44,888 aa 
A “Glass, sheet and plate .., oe ae 8,850 17,678 
: Glass, other ware soe 1 sv 72,072 91,817 
Guns oe oa oe ” 42,835 19,580 
Hides and skins ood enn ve 14,677 20,259 
Lac, stick tees nit " 16,395 20,385 
Liquors— 
alt wee 159,284 125,772 
f Spirits oan 272,289 208,084 
f ‘ine and liqueurs 240,606 255,088 
jatches 13,105 18,088 
Machinery 500,033, 520,856 
Oils . 52,827 23,683 
Paints ond painter's m: 3 92,531 
Provisions 3 158,989 
Railway plant, &e. 880 107.472 
Salt a 686,425 627,841 
Silk, raw ap, ae a 14,751 18,669 
Silk manufactures an, ik 96,379 1297928 
Bonp on ow 9,048 10,184, 
Spices i Ais soe 101,648 146,845 
Ten or naa on 89,837 87,341 
qa pee we ae 89,480 41,276 
a juisites for veel 20,669 
Unbrain Leta a arr 
mn goods mie oor, 203,95: 
Worsted Pains oe ry as 85,291 

















* 11. The amount of treasure imported into Bengal from foreign ports 
£1,080,545, against £2,887,728 in 1874-75. he value of Government st 
coreg Government treasure, imported was £551,477, against £643,325 
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: THE PORT OF CALCUTTA. , _? 
12. Omitting the salt duties, ‘the custom i 
7 iS transactior f th 

Calcutta show a decrease in duty of only £1,113, the ree one bolas 
somewhat above the average of the receipts of recent years. p ° 

18. The total value of trade, 501 millions sterline sh 

my: o ey | Ss g, shows a de 

millions, following on a marked increase during 1874-75 and 1ST374, eit 
decrease is in the imports, which amount in round numbers to 20% millions, 
against 233 millions in 1874-75, he decrease is marked from foreign and 
interportal, but especially from interportal ports, There is a small increase 
of about half a million sterling in the exports, which have risen from 
£29,111,453 to 293 millions. The total value of the exports and imports 
of Calcutta, including merchandise and treasure, both im the trade with 
foreign countries and in the interportal trade, during the past four years is 
as follows :— 














Exports, | Linpoite: Total. 
£ | & | £ 
1872-78 sis bie fs 29,854,060 17,905,802 47,759,862 
1873.74 fas aa ta 28,792,094 18,713,034 47,505,128 
1874-75 aoe os ow 29,111,453 | 23,731,029 62,842,482 
1875-76 ” és os 29,557,725 | 20,746,990 50,304,715 





. — a 
14. ‘The trade for the two earlier years excludes, and for the two latter 
years includes, the trade between Calcutta and other ports within the Presidency. 
‘This information is not available for previous years. 

15. The number and tonnage of vessels employed in both the foreign 
trade and the coasting trade (including the trade with ports wituiin the Presi- 
den¢y) which entered the port of Calcutta during the past five years are as 
follow :— 


















































is7i72. | 1872-73. | 1873-74. | 1874-75. | 1875-76. 
OF = * ! pene: \ aie = SS ee 
‘ 
Number. 200 42 big 640 512 
Stoamers a (aco Dun] 979,692 317,190 | 465,277 554,206 486,777 
; Numbor , 650 615 512 460 495 
Sailing vessels... {aun + ae 683,677 691,782 | 566,400 482,817 533,994 
(Number we | 169 1 275 219 184 
Native craft  UTounige i |B 15.2909 | 20,495 16,814 19,926 
sist (Number. 1,109 us | | 1,319 | 191 
* U Tounage ux ime 978,693 992,211 | 1,053,867 1,084,697 
| 
Suez Canal steamers | 
(included under the { Number is Sa 89 91 104 119 141 
head of Steamers( Tonnage ... . | 109,175 121,534 | 161,660 | 192,692 233,324 
) 7 - | 





The years 1873-74 and 1874-75 showed an unusual number of steamers 
entering the port in consequence of the number of steamers employed in 
impprting rice from Burmah and elsewhere. Ji will be observed that the 
number of Canal steamers has shown a progressive increase year by year, 
arid that the rate of increase is most rapid in the past year. 

16. The following statement shows the number of vessels employed in 

. 


‘J 


the foreign trade which entered and cleared at the Lort of Calcutta -— 
iy + 187h76. 1876-76, 
No. ‘Tonnage. fo. “Tonnage, * 
“§ 595 690,264 os «(T8064 
if 617 694,97 728 897,954 




















‘1%. The rapidly in 
adequate illustration by 


Falue of Caleutta Trade vid Suet Cenal, 


Exports 


IbT3. 
£ 


+ 10,516,519 


11,493,426 


6,039,999 8,081,031 


‘1570-78. ‘1875-76, 
£ 
13,615,533 —:13,598704 
7,446,856 8,571,050 





Total oe 16,556,518 


The above figures include the value of private merchandise only, and 


19,624,457 





21,062,389 22,169,754 





exclude that of private treasure and Government stores and treasure. 
The figures for private treasure are as follow :— 


Imports 
Exports 


18. Trape with Foreren Ports —Export Trade.—The following table 
exhibits the value of the merchandise and treasure exported from Calcutta to 
each principal foreign country during the year 1875-76, as compared with 


1874-75 :— 


Total 


1872-73. 


£ 
34,594 

Nil 
34,594 





1873-76. 
£ 
630,910 
206,291 
837,201 


1874-75. 1875-76, 
£ £ 
1,499,836 203,456 

183 65,886 





1,500,017 269,342 




















—=— es 
Couwrnres. 1874-75. 1875.76. Increase, | Decrease. 
£ .@ £ £ 
United Kingdom sie 10,249,290 11,048,048 798,756 es 
Austria se . 858,740 821470 | fi270 
France . 1,095,070 1,133,005 97985 | oes 
Italy ee 876,402 427,557 61,156 ‘ 
Beypt * 22,875 80,795 57,920 sad 
Mauritius 829,310 717.414 ins «jigs , 
“South America 5 eee | stews 183,755 183,755 weit” 
United States 1,843,073 1,670,861 ings 172,212 
West Indies 134,079 | 85,183 ovted 48,896 
Arabia s 4 | + 118,501 177,806 6990 | a. 
Ceylon - Fs | 844,348 f,017,924 173,676 ie 
China 4,908,966 5,290,466 381,500 esas 
Persia es | 158,765 £96499 | ae 122,266 
Straits Settlements 1,422,779 1,693,992 271,218 pee 
‘Turkey in Asia 24,038 86,528 62,490 
Australia | 129,919 294,443 | 164,524 ‘ 








7 
meh 
creasing traffic through the Suez Canal. receives mofe 
the following statement :— 


19. ‘There has been an increase in the exports to the United Kingdom in 


indigo, rice, wheat, lac, oil-seed, tea, and treasure ; while there has been a decrease 
in cotton, hides and skins, jute, saltpetre, silk, and su, 
been a marked increase in the export of jute. A considerable trade has 
up with Italy, and it is believed that this trade will continue to increase, 
Demerara, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
derable trade has sprung up with these places also. 


America comprises 


gar. To Franve there has 


«is entirely in raw cotton, to the Straits Settlements in opium, to 


in gunny- 
States isin 
in the manufactures of 
for the wheat trade. 


and gunny-cloth and rice. The decrease rig he 
and skins, caoutchouc, and linseed. ‘here is a large ine 
jute, which have been sent to San Francisco in | 








“Tre iasreané to: China 









N 20° .The following statement shows the ex inci ‘ticles 
3 ports of the principal articl 

of tfade from Calcutta to places beyond British India inte pn geoe vfotlr 

ears :— ‘ : 

y Falue of Exports beyond British India. , 
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| 
1872-73. | 1873-76. | 1874-75. 1876-76. 
. | 
£ | £ £ £ 
Opiam “ts ae ae] 5,613,205 5,505,426 53: 

Jute sae oa oa 4127.943 | Sastees Soc'aas 
ss ; 2,600,420 | 1,981,609 2.852.677 
1,567,561 | 1,923,533 2,150,920 
1,815,657 2,033,995 1,603,035 
1120,065 | 1,931,678 2,691,278 
11685,170 1,048,656 1,346.71 
48,800 | 118,901 398,970 
a ni 1,779,129 | 523,090 816,970 
aw allk yo he 7 1,236,887 | 762,143 411.086 
Manufactures of juto os a 187,149 | 297/915 476,209 
Shell-lac oi é a) 141,465 184,084 189,360 646,505 
Saltpetre bea pe | 518,012 | 459,125 | 491,338 237,354 
Tobacco én ies wal 74,504 94.706 | 184,272 125,986 
Sagar fan oe sit 182,456 | 132.279 | 191,007 81,024 
India-rubber |, Be ml 143,691 | 115,754 96,620 77,988 
Safflower en ie ® 92,224 75,890 65,081 16,304 
Bullion and specie = = 86,180 | 437,540 758,181 745,942 








21. The most important articles of export in order of their value are 
opium, jute, seeds, indigo, and tea. There have been fluctuations in previous 
years, when cotton and hides and skins, for instance, have been far more 
valuable than tea or oil-seeds; but during the past year these five have been 
the most valuable staples, and the exports of cach are above two millions 
sterling in value. 


22, The number of chests of opium exported during 1875-76 was 46,768, 
ay ee against 45,704 in 1874-75; and the average price 
. per chest for 1875-76 was Rs, 1,259, against 
Rs. 1,207 in 1874-75. There was thus a large increase in the total value 
of opfum exported. The whole of this opium was grown in the Behar and 
Benares Agencies. China takes 4} millions worth of the opium exported 
from Calcutta, the Straits take 1} millions worth, and Ceylon a small 
quantity. 
+. 28% The subject of opium has been fully treated of elsewhere by the Board 
of Revenue and Government, and need not therefore be further alluded to in 
this Resolution. 
24. The figures of the export of jute for the past 


Sate. 
. five years are as follow :— 
Cut £ 

1871-72... sb ie Ps 6,128,545 4,113,943 
1872-78... = Ps 7,061,951 4,127,943 
1878-74. ae Pe we 6,126,120 3,435,513 
1874-75... 4 “ we 6209,788 3,244,994 
1875-76 5,206,521 2,805,203 


This marked decline in the jute exports is attributable to the increased 
consumption of jute in this country, Although less raw jute is exported, a 
‘larger quantity goes away every year in the manufactured state of bags and 
cloth. he amount of jute consumed in the jute mills at work in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta is estimated to have been about 1,750,000 ewt. 
duriag the past year. The jute exported from Bengal is destined eadely 
forthe United Kimgdom and the United States. The exports to the United 
Kingdom dre consigned to the manufacturers at Dundee. It is known that the | 

} of the raw material has seriously affected the condition 

r sof the Dundee manufacture. The exports of raw jute to the 

‘ited Kingdom have decreased from 5,900,000 ewt. in 1093-9 i #,000;000 

ewt. in 1895-76. These large quantities of jute are deriv rom, the 
‘icts in Northern and fee alee to a less extent, in central Bengal. 
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is 25. The total number of gunny-bags éxport 
md ae from Calcutta has been in— ie 
. ‘ No. Re 

To foreign ports ... 6,402,565 19,11,706 

1878-76 o ~ {R one 40,410,087 98,84,738 

Total 86,812,658 1.17,96,444 

To fore’ bs ve 7,689,617 “22,30,198 

1814-76 o Telndign 49176929 1,19.7,186 

Total ce 86,808,646 1,48,07,880 

To ores 6 vs 18,705,615 43,11,360 
1876-76 {To Indian oe “) 30/876,682 58,74,726 £ 

Total ve 49,682,297 + 7,01,86,085 

, To forei i vs 16,467,686 31,27,431 

ISTET? (for siz monthe) — ... {he ena “18,821,227 26,10,721 

Total 29,288,763 07,38,162 





26. The first point that calls for attention in these figures is the fact that 
the export to foreign ports has steadily increased, while there has been a decrease 
in the export to Indian ports. The net results show a marked decrease during 
the three years. But as far as the prosperity of the trade is concerned, the 
results are satisfactory, in that they indicate an increase of the trade between 
Calcutta and foreign ports. The mills of Calcutta need never fear competition 
in regard to the supply of bags throughout India, which will always be 
supplied more easily from Calcutta than from the mills of other countries. 
A fluctuation of the exports to Bombay, important though it may seem, is in 
reality of little consequence to the jute industry, compared with a fluctuation 
in the exports to Australia or to the United States. The principal destination 
of gunnies sent to foreign ports is Australia; then come the Straits Settlements 
and the United States, Egypt and the United Kingdom. The increase during 
the past year has been most remarkable in the exports to Australia, the United , 
States, and the United Kingdom. 

27. As may be supposed, the exports are almost entirely in power-loom 
bags, the total quantity exported to foreign ports being in 1875-76 17,554,904 

wer-loom bags, and 1,189,111 hand-loom bags. Almost the whole of the 

nd-loom bags go to New York and to San Francisco. As regards Indian 
ports, as many as 4,954,940 hand-loom bags went to Bombay, against" 
11,651,430 fore iom bags. The value of hand-loom bags is very small, on 
an average less than two annas a bag, or about half the value of the machine- 
made article. 

28. A less satisfactory subject for comment is the decrease in the average 
value of gunny-bags exported. ‘The average value of gunny-bags is as follows :— 


ee —— — 














1873-74. | 1874-76, 1875-76. 
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29. The bags which go to Australia and are used as wool. 
valuable; those that go to the United States are of the 
United States’ export is mostly to San Francisco, and i 

. called Hessians, in the shape of cental (100tb) bags for the w! 
has also been 4 large. of bags. for wheat. morse 

. that is so conspicuous during the year under review 

excessive competition among the several muill-owners to 
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\ | "30. ‘The following statement shows in detail the destination of the gynny- 















































































































eo? ’ : 
bag exports from Calcutta in 1873-74, 1874-75, 1875-76 :-— ‘ 
. | ° 
s 1873-74, | 1874-75, 1875-76, 
en | : 
Fouriay Ports. ; No. Rs. No. Its. No. Re. 
United Kingdom wee 88,135 21,685 7 
Austria—Triette |. a are) BEL 
France— bordeaux at i | ees 
Ttaly—Genoa * | | 4160 
» Naples ae | "350 
Venice . wt | 2404 
Mili ve, ce 5s . ‘ 9700 
Russia—Odessa ..2 ae sich * Geet We ageless 600 
Turkey in Europe 1. 13,000 2780} o.... 18,150 
Cape af Good Hope | 113,300 81,287 18,500 36,500 
Bgypt—Alexandria ‘si 12,500 6,035 bee, i 
zy Port Sitid we de 109,800 83,602 78,500 | 
a Suez j ere aves 
Mauritius | 
Natal... ae ta er a nee 19,050 
South America—Demerara 187,500 20,625 | | golen7 
United States—New York —... | 281,000 
ms Boston ‘ 1,761,000 2,19,841 832,100 50,8624) 758,000 
” San Irancisco | 1,908,050 
West Indies—Trinidad 63,100 12,308 |" s'000 
Aden. san 21,000 6,200 | 42,600 
Ceylon... os 437,240 1,26,719 856,995, 
China—Hong-Kong 199,900 851,015 
» Treaty Ports tee | 90,000 
Japan... we | . 2,000 
Java—Batavia | 97,360 
Maldives = i 2,966 
Persian Gulf... 69,100 18/600 i 
Straits Settlements 4,393,169 5,661,990 11,50,286 
» Turkey in Asia-—Smyrna ae 2,000 560. 
in Baydad ans . F sit 5 3,000 600 
» Buevora beeen evenes re ee | 98,800 18,210 
New South Wales wf) | |. .19,000 7,900 
South Australia ... | || 2,734,170 7,70,567 
Victoria... on f 1,650,655 8,36,180 1,878,775 | + 4,89,122 2,976,490 8,490,191 
Western Australia 1 18,200 2,344 
New Zealand oe seo te 50 100 
Other countries... Si nd 16,449 4,205, 
° — {_——— —_—_——_ — 
Total ” 6,402,565 19,11,706 18,705,615 43,11,360 
Inptay Porss, 
Bombay... 9 ay) re 18,903,543 34,30,147 16,606,870 20,50,566, 
«,. » "Other ports in Bombay | 1,067,750 3,12,795 361,953 73,835, 
ais ABH a ae 740,850 1,782,190 | 8,990,720 
» _ Other ports in Madras... | 2,241,664 2,397,760 5,08,521 
Other Madras ports not British 20 | 26,600 16,757 
Rangoon... ae os oe 87,08,815 | 5,806,926 12,14,680 
» Other ports in Burmah 15,43,454 | 2,715,200 5,11,034 
British ports within Bengal 
Presidency asa Pin eer a)  (y a 1,079,683 1,99,712 
Total sv | 40,410,087 49,176,929 | 1,19,77,186 30,876,682 58,74,725 
Gnaxp Toran —.... |_ 46,812,652 | 1,17,96,444 | 56,864,046 |1,42,07,380 | 49,582,297 | 1,01,86,085 























31. Besides gunny-bags, gunny-cloth is also exported. Gunny-cloth is 
stated by the Collector of Customs to be almost a new manufacture, as it is 
only within the last nine months of the past year (1875-76) that it has 
become an important staple article of commerce, and certainly for so short 

paea, a period it has shown signs of being a thriving trade. 

Ed The value of the export of gunny-cloths to foreign 
poyts during 1878-74 was only Rs. 42,168, and in 1374-75 Rs. 59,965; but 
during the year the value of the exports amounted to Rs, 447,492. 
The endint-Governor observes, however, that during 1871-72 the value 
amounted to as much as Rs. 6,73,181, so the trade was 
gat;.year than it is now. ‘The exports are almost entirely in 
nanufacture, the hand-loom cloth exported during the en 
yalued at only Rs. 3,725. The destination of the gunny-cloth 
tothe United Kingdom (Rs. 2,16,504), and to Boston in the 


(Bs, 1,09,707). 
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As regards quantities, the 


go " Under the heading of seeds, essential seeds and oil-seeds are Sa / 
‘ figures for the past four * 

























Seeds. 
years are as follow :— ‘ 
e . 
= = ——== 
| 1872-73. 1873-74. 1874-75. | 1876-76. 
« 
Essential. Cwt, Cwt, Cwt, Cwt. 
Ajawan re Ty senene 7 
Anise 2,699 18l4 8,698 2,947 
Coriander 2,860 1,944 3,949 9,873 
Cumin 4,400 4,104 4,138 8,429 
Ditto black iam isos rae 766 
Mathee “ see 4 
927 1,138 1,499 
Oil-seeds. 
Linseed 2,154,476 860 =| = 2,794,558 4,117,957 
Mustard 302 1,103 451 365 
Ponny a 18,589 298/203 401,012 242,962 
27,056 100,508 439,426 905,926 
Tao or rgingelly 10,140 46,982 150,374 44,225 
ine | seunie 7,494 
Total 2,221,449 2,758,051 | 8,799,106 | 5,336,025 
—__$—. 





Oil-seeds have been free of duty since August 1875, and the removal of 
the duty, coinciding with a very favourable outturn of crop, has occasioned the 
large increase in ‘the exports observable under this heading. The export 
of linseed to the United Kingdom alone shows an increase of half a million « 
sterling in value and of 800,000 cwt. in weight. Mustard-seed and rape-seed are 
now distinguished in the returns. The inctease in the export of rape-seed is very 
remarkable, advancing from 100,000 to 900,000 ewt. in three years, and is 
mainly attributable to full harvests in Assam and Eastern Bengal. The linseed 

* exported from Calcutta is mostly derived from Behar and the Upper Provinces 
of India. 


38. A review of the exports of the year in food-grains is not less satis. 


























factory than the review of the exports in oil- 
meet ele seeds. The figures are as follow:— | 
‘ yt ” 
1872-73. | 1873-74. | 1874-75. 1875-76 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
Gram. ast 188,961 185,800 107,964 162,776 
Rice in the busk (paddy) 4 636 137 220 185 
Rico not in the husk we 6,779,068 8,697,611 2,724,232 3,873,854 
Wheat os ‘es 144,411 489,443 229, 
Pale es (eee meme Y mr 
Other sorts , os rr Cc es Pity 
€ Total 6,112,966 





834. Under all the tom 4 items of food-grains there is a large increase. 
aes: Gram finds its way to the Mauritius (36,163 cwt.), 
to Ceylon (12,855 cwt.), and the Straits Settle- 
ments (4,315 ewt.). The increased exports of rice show that, since the Pope 

Rice and paddy. of the famine, this trade has reviv 

‘i turning to its former prosperity. — 

paddy exported is too small to be’ taken into conside: 

of aeidy went during the year from Chittagong to hae but 
ements from Calcutta to Ceylon. The whole trade from 

export trade in husked rice from Calcutta is 

<istibuted, but the principal trade is with the 












ii s+. 1,184,668 | Muscat = Be 
+» 18,272 | Other ports of Arabia. 

Reunion 40,362 Ceylon pa abla pa 

Demerara. ” vv» 487,768 | Maldives 

Jamaica oo Vee os 28,640 | Persia ss 

Trinidad... “ s+ 152,876 | Straits Sottlements 

Barbadoes wm —-18,798 | Victoria... 


tion of the Calcutia rico 
the year in detail :-— 


SOL | Guadeloupo ,,, 
Aden a 


to 


To ports in India, however, rice shows a decrease, having fallen off from 


* 1,212,658 ewt. in 1874-75 to 1,160,869 ewt. in 1875- 


76. Of the past year’s 


exports, 45,947 cwt. went to Bombay ; 44,270 to Madras ; and 107,323 to other 
ports in the Madras Presidency. 


85. The most remarkable feature in the export trade in food-grains is the 


‘Wheat. 
years is as follows :— 


1872-73 
1873-74 


increase in wheat exports, 


The export of wheat 


from Calcutta to foreign ports during the past four 


Cwt. 
144,411 | 1874-75 
489,443 | 1875-76 


Cwt- 


vs 279,280 
vss 1,880,823 


Daring the past year almost the whole of the exports, amounting to 1,236,258 
ewt., went to the United Kingdom; the Mauritius imported 58,762 ewt., and 
25,606 cwt. The total exports from British India to the 
United Kingdom amounted in the past year to 2,076,849 cwt., and it will be seen 
therefore that more than half the supply camo from Calcutta. The trade in 
wheat continues to increase, and, during the first six months of the present 
year 1876-77, the total exports of wheat from British India have amounted to 
2,807,192 cwt., of which 2,090,784 ewt. have gone to the United Kingdom. 
** Phe total of Calcutta export during the same period is 1,926,885 cwt., of 
which 1,656,427 cwt. went to the United Kingdom. British India now comes 


the Straits Settlements 


third among the countries of the world that supply Great Britain with wheat. ~ 


First comes the United States, then Russia, then British India, then 


Germany and Egypt. The wheat exported from Calcutta is almost entirely 


* the produce of the Upper Provinces. 


The large trade centre of Cawnpore 


supplies more wheat to Calcutta than any other place. The districts 
‘of tlie Bhagulpore Division are the principal wheat-producing tracts in 


86. The pulse exported from Calcutta goes to the 


Pulses. 


to Demerara (11,585 cwt.), 
ewt.); and other sorts of 


to 60,735 ewt,, go almost exclusively to the Mauritius. 


87. The increase in the export of tea during the past year is again bighly 
satisfactory. During the past four years the total 
exports of Indian tea from Calcutta to foreign ports 


‘Tea. 


have been-as follows :— 







ed, 


o the vi 


tb 
17,628,901 
19,185,029 
21,023,939 
24,220,440 


Mauritius (47,697 ewt.), 
and to Ceylon (17,795 
food-grains, amounting 


£ 
1,566,344 


“Indian teas exported from Calcutta during the past year is 
min addition to ‘this, there was a small export of imported China 
¢ to 4,842Ib., most of which went to Ceylon. Almost the whole 
‘amounting to 24,158,32Uib., goes to the United Kingdom, 


alue of Chinese tea received in England exceeded by 


idthe value of Indian tea; whereas now the value is hardly more than 
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six‘times.tts great. The past year’s returns seem also to 
markets are opening out, although slowly, for Indian tea: 7,115ib m 

the‘ United States, 5,118Ib to Ceylon, and 43,2741b to Australia, © c 
Australian ports do not, however, import Indian teas as largely as might 
have been expected, and consignments of the past‘ycar are below the 
average of previous years. The exports of Indian tea to Australia are as 







follow :— 
Quantity. Value. 
, » £ 
1870-71 oo wee on we 51,960 4,964 
1871-72 - oes " os 42814 4,236 
1872-73 os we or 68,418 6,807 2 
1873-74 ‘as Sis ads be 78,420 6,985 ° 
b 1874-75 oy on we on 386,774 8,670 
1875-76 ss ss ma & 43,274 4,382 


The Licutenant-Governor does not attach any undue importance to the 
stagnation of this trade; but, at the present time, when the merchants of 
Calcutta are exerting themselves, and, generally speaking, with success, to 
establish an Australian trade, it is to be regretted that the tea trade with 
Australia is not making more rapid progress. Australia apparently still 
receives the bulk of her tea supplies from China with more convenience and 
cheapness than could be obtained in trade with India. 


Hides and skins show a decrease: the exports 


Hides and skins. 
i heirs for the past four years are as follow :— 
Hides. Skins, 
No, No. 
1872-78. . “e 7,003,895 2,785,109 
1873-74... ‘a a 6,852,215 2,502,704 * 
387475, Rs Fe 6,510,265 8,118,031 
1875-76 |. ; * 6,589,449 2,884,979 
eis The greatest quantity of raw hides was sent during the past year to the «+ 
r United Kingdom and to Mediterranean ports. Marseilles imported 849,162 


} hides, Genoa 415,992, ‘lrieste 279,558, Leghorn 199,254, Venice 198,942, and 
i Naples 118,487. Theexports to the United Kingdom amounted to 8,681,248 ; 
if to the United States the exports were 276,375 in number, Of raw skins, the 
i bulk of the exports went to the United States—1,527,435 to New York, and » 
;: 212,170 to Boston; 868,512 to Marseilles; 112,252 to Genoa; and 81,605 to 
the United Kingdom. a fees a 
39. Indigo showsa large increase in quantity, and an increase, though not 
a proportionate increase, in value. There was a 
bumper season in Tirhoot, but prices did not 
come up to those of the previous year. The United Kingdom, France, 
and Austria were the best customers; the United States and Italy took 
their usual quantity; but Russia only half as much as in the previous 
year. The total exports were 84,228 cwt., valued at Rs. 2,35,25,774, against 
54,428 cwt., valued at Rs. 1,95,16,099 in 1874-75. 


40. The safflower export trade appears to be on the decline: the exports 
as j during the previous three years have been 18,202, 

5 18,207, 14,220 ewt.; but in 1875-76 the exports are 
only 4,025 ewt., valued at Rs. 1,63,045. The supply is mostly destined for the 
United Kingdom, 2,679 cwt., and the remainder finds its way to the 
United States, China, Japan, and the Straits Settlements. The decline in 
this trade is a matter of much importance to the cultivation in Hastern _ 
Bengal, where safflower is mostly grown. It is said that the demand for 
safflower dye is falling off, and certainly the crop is not now so much cultivated 

as it was a few years ago. Safflower is now grown for the sake of the oil as 
much as for the dye, which, although it affords a brighter and more enduti 
colour, et giving way before the competition of aniline and— 


’ 










Indigo. 












arts of raw cotton from Calcutta t 
past two years are as fol 


+ Export of Cotton to Foreign Ports. 


Owt. 
102,700 
544 


6876 
11,857 
6,179 
20,476 
53 
30 
69,168 
5 

131 





224,019 


Th 25,091,128 





Rs, 
22,47,856 


52,36,991 


o foreign ports “during “the 


low :— 





. 
1878-76, 


= 
Owt. 

54,657 

9,352 





310,467 
Yh 84,772,270 


ay 


11,27,810 
2,07,284 
8,488 


60,850 
21,027 


20,874 


66,97,015 


2051 





81,69,703 





however, that prospects 


and. ith 
eat 





th 
2,187,595 
2,172,275 
1,631,513 
1,292,095 


1,28,68,000 
1,13,43,000 


During the past year China was by far the best customer for B 
cotton, taking over three-fourths of the whole exports, and that, 
all of the better quality—* good fair” to “ good fine.” 
China are 7 percent. in excess of the whole exports to foreign ports in 1874-75. 
This has been caused by a partial failure of the crop in China. 


42. The bulk of the cotton known as fair Bengal, sent to the United King- 
dom, as well as to the Mediterranean ports and Continental Hurope, is shipped 
by foreign houses for their home constituents in Germany; so that, with the 
exception of a small quantity sent to the Straits Settlements, the bulk of the 
totton shipped from Bengal has during the past year been taken by China and 
With the one exception (setting China and the Straits aside) of 
Havre, the exports to every other port are greatly decreased. The reason of 
.» this no doubt is that there has been a plentiful supply of American cotton 
This by recent accounts, was as low in price (53d, per tb) as it ever 
has been. Even at present prices growers find it more remunerative than many 
other crops, and consequently the area of cotton cultivation increases annually 
in America to the detriment of Indian, and in particular Bengal, cotton. 

. Jong as asuperior article like the American cotton is to be had at the price 
quoted, it is not probable that Bengal cotton will be used. 


too, of nearly 
In fact, the exports to 


43. The export trade in raw silk is in a declining condition: it has been’ 
steadily and rapidly declining, as will be seen from 
the following statement :— 


76,21,400 


41,10,800 


The cause of the falling off is said to be due to bad seasons and bad home 
markets, and diminished cultivation in consequence. 
outdone in competition by China and Japan. Many native filatures which 

_ formerly reeled for export now reel short-skeined silk for consumption in 
*” different parts of India, particularly the Madras Presidency. It must be added, 
have improved lately in consequence of bad crops 

in France and Italy. During the present year silk has made an important 
_ risep and, according ‘to recent trade circulars from England, tho total advance 
ince the commencement of the movement is fully 70 to 80 per cent, in China 
pan. ‘silk 100 per cent., and in Bengal silk about 90 per cent. 
great and sustained rise in so important an article as silk had, it was stated, | 
( ent to those engaged in the China and Hast Indian trades, 
he simultaneous improvement in the value of silver, 
more hopeful feeling. ‘The principal quantities of silk 


Bengal has also been 
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that left Caleutta during the past year went to Mai 
United Kingdom (11 lakhs), and to Venice (10} lakhs D 

"44° The total exports of sugar, and the quantities take 
Sugar. principal importing countries, are as follow : 








‘Total exports. The United Kingdom. Coylon. 
cones eneeeien: hea ane i 
Gwi. Value. Gwe. Value. Gt. Value. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1872-73 vs 171,081 = 18,28,952 144,387 = 14,53,468 « 19,786 — 1,76,164 
1878-74 ss 185,776 = 18,28,068 114,654 = 10,865,778 18,361 = 1,81,584 
1874-75 “106,868 = 10,14,040 87,228 = 7,53,908 10,769 = 1,46,011 
1875-76 84117 = 811,828 58,262 = 4,76,874 16,084 == 2,11,221 


The exports show a steady decline, for which no explanation is furnished. 
It is possible that an increased local consumption in the country jhas checked 
exports; but it is premature to say, as the Collector of Customs suggests, that 
the manufacture of sugar under European methods cannot be a remunerative 
industry in India. 


Tobacco. : 45. The figures for unmanufactured tobacco are— 
th Rs. 
1872-78... Ps as - 13,349,840 7,16,959 
1878-741, sf « as 16,826,824 9116,477 
1874-75... —_ ven eee 29,609,248 17,74,684 
1875-76 18,885,440 12,04,596 


The rapid growth that was being manifested in this trade has received a 
check during the past year, the decrease being chiefly in exports to the United 
Kingdom. The value of tobacco exported to the United Kingdom was 9} 
lakhs of rupees in 1874-75, against Rs. 4,88,224 in 1875-76. ‘The principal 
importing places outside the United Kingdom are Trieste, Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
and the Mauritius. Notwithstanding the decrease in exports during the past 
year, the tobacco trade of Bengal is still full of promise; and if more caré 
only be taken in the preparation of the raw material, there enn be no doubt of 
the future increase of the trade. ‘Ihe quality of the tobacco is not, and pro. 
bably never will be, first rate; but there is a large demand in Europe for in- 
ferior qualities of tobacco, and this demand is adequately’ met by the Bengal 
produce. As will be subsequently seen, large quantities of Bengal tobacco 
also find their way to Burmah and other Indian ports. The export of cigars 
is inconsiderable, and does not average more than Rs. 20,000 in value per 
annum. 

46, Saltpetre shows a falling off from last year, and the exports are consider- 
test ably below the average of the past five years: The 

pene decrease is to the United Kingdom, America, and 
China. France took the same quantity as in 1874-75, but that was consider- 
ably in excess of the quantity in former years. The quantities of saltpetre 
exported during the past four years are in— 


Cwt. Cwt, 
1872-73 . ove +» 500,199 | 1874-75 aes a ve 540,831 
1873-74 “ . ae Aetety298 | 1875-76 o ve 400,785 


More than half of these exports go to the United Kingdom. | The tariff value 
of exported saltpetre fluctuates from eight to ten rupees per cwt. 


47. The export in lac is principally in shell and button-lac. The 


Tac. export figures of shell-lac are as follow :— Vay: 
Owt. Rel 
1872-78... eS aes ae om 50,421 = 14,14,656 
1873-74. nd ie ie ss 65,760 = 18,40,641 j 
1874-75 wg Be a0 ay oe 67,642 = 18,983,607 
1876-76... hit ey se i 79,376 = 6465055 -  ® 


The large increase in quantity, and the enormous increase in yalue, is ‘a ‘ 
mark of over-trading. Shell-lac is said by the Oollector of Customs to have — 





“now become a complete drug in the home market, and it is estimated 
surplus supply is on hand which it will: be difficult to move off unless at a 1 
reduction on cost price, The trade in lac-dye has declined in value, tho 




















~ ; 
; sfot quantity, and there is said to be a six years’ surpl Swi 
" MN plus supply now itt 
ite ited — oN Other kinds of dyes, notably cochineal, have interfered 


mt , 48. The export in India-rubber or caoutghouc is 
—— steadily decreasing— 
Gwt. Re 
= es a ea 4 * 81,800 = 14.96,900 
uae te a > we —- eo a 16.250 ~ 11,567,600 
1875.76 - - 2 ooo ros 13,900 = 965,200 
* 15,000 = 7,709,900 


The supply of India-rubber is derived from the Assam and Burmese 

. forests, and q exported to the United Kingdom and to North America, A peek 

part of the Oalcutta India-rubber is derived from Chittagong and Burmah, 

ports. : 

49. Vegetable oils, although they show a decrease from the previous year, 

are yet still considerably above the average exporta- 

tion of the past five years. The total value is nearly 

eighteen lakhs of rupees, against an export of less than six lakhs in 1872-73. 

The oils shipped are principally mustard, castor, and a small quantity of 
cocoanut. 


Bullion, 


Oils. 


50. The exports of bullion to foreign ports are 


as follow :— 
1875-70, 
Ks, 
Gold 676,375 
Silver 67,853,057 
* Total TALIA 








The bulk of the gold was exported to the United Kingdom: of silver, as 
much as 654 lakhs went to Ceylon, and 2 lakhs to Bourbon. 
51. Import Trade.—The value of merchandise and treasure combined, 
‘imported from the foreign countries which have the largest trade with British 
India, has been as follows :— 





. Countries, 1874-75. 1875-76, 
"2 . 
United Kingdom Sia . 17,823,189 
France oe ove oe 251,188 
Italy a4 asd ate 166.887 
a a oe 82,734 
. tus... 2 ace 141,687 
>> i «s oe “ 10,858 
United States - Pry 110,860 
Arabia oon or ae 21,461 : 
pin hog are “s - 68,769 esense 
Ja aoe oe ” . 
Maldives ad 5s as 27.248 tf 
Persin ey ms 39,206 r 32.932 
Straits =... a pe 524,408 fit 94415 
Australia 191,770 285,285 93,515 as ood 


52. The grand total value of the traffic imported was £20,257,217 in 
1874-75, and £18,847,719 in 1875-76, showing a net decrease in the past year of 
£1,409,498. The decrease is principally with the United Kingdom, and ‘is 
very noticeable in treasure (1} millions), salt (17 lakhs), cotton twist and yarn 

- (154 lakhs), cotton piece-goods (11 lakis), liquors (4 lakhs), paper and railway 
materials (each about 3} lakhs), and coal (2} lakhs). There is an increase in 
umbreilas, machinery, and candles amounting altogether to nearly eleven lakhs. 
From France and Italy there has been an increase in most articles of merchan- 
dis, but there is a decrease in the importation of liquors and of treasure. 
Brom and the Mauritius the decrease is entirely due to treasure. The 
increase from Arabia and the decrease from Persia is artificial, and due to a 
revised system of classification introduced during the past year. From China 
there was an increase in raw silk (Rs. 70,000), metals (1 lakh), tea and 
tobaceo. The increase from Australia is.due to an increase of more than one lakh 
in the value of horses, and nine lakhs in that of copper, the supply of which 
was equal to double the quantity of last year. 
eivad 
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* 
* 68. The following statement will show the —— of the principal 
ty LJ 
into Caleutta from ports beyond British India during the past years :— 
1sT2-73. - 1873-76. 1874-78. “Wers-76. 

‘ e £ er £ 
‘Twist and yarn = (1016614 874,855 1,193,070 1,044,369 
Grey cotton goods... =. 6,010,785 5,890,826 7,875,147 7,089,285 - 
White ditto ~ 1,627,024 1,774,382 1,710,096 1641,028 
Colored, printed, or dyed =... 1,298,009 946,985 4,072,389 1,496,690 
Sewing thread .. aoe 24,116 "17,642 21,739 45,937 
Uther sorts ee ee eda eo 108,264 

Total of entton goods... (9,973,499 9,504,644 11,572,448 11,890,521 
Woollen goods ow 447,216 337,638 266,077 $7,112 
Manufactures of Ik ww 141,255 108,081 96,379 129,981 , 
Raw silk one coe 7175 8,392 11,751 = 18,669 
Liquors ee ta 638,096 579,296 673,263 590,838 
Salt ay, Wee. cee 651,208 672,876 652,872 508,766 
Metals os ine 920,153 893,044 1,277,002 1,445,384 3 
Machines and machinery tes 152,311 487,913 477,197 620,750 
Coal and other fuel tai 77,088 176,621 162,942 117,750 
Specie and bullion a os 1,096,251 944,660 2,887,728 1,080,375 
Government stores, ke. 629,934 630,705 644,326 861,477 

54. BAs in the case of the exports of opium, so the im of salt are 


excluded from consideration in this Resolution, as 
the subject has been specially treated by the Board 
of Revenue and Government. 
55. The Resolution on last year’s customs report contained a full account 
; of the condition of the import trade in cotton piece- 
ation paegeet ods. The transactions for that year were un- 
usually large, and in. spite of a steady decline im the demand for English goods, 
there were symptoms of persistent over-trading. The Board of Revenue observe 
that this unhealthy state of the trade has been seer followed by a 
decline in importations during the year under review both in cotton twist and 
yarn and in cotton piece-goods. Almost the whole of the importations into, . 
Bengal come from the United Kingdom, and are consigned to Calcutta. 
56. The import of woollen piece-goods has recovered, the total value being 
= nearly 34 lakhs, against 26} lakhs in 1874-75." The 
poten en acets. bulk of the goods come from the United Kingdom. 
57. The trade in silk manufactures is carried on principally with the United « 
Kingdom and France, and has risen to 18 lakhs in 
the past year from between 10 and 1% lakhs in 


Salt 


Silk manufactures, 


- previous years. This increase is chiefly due to the low-priced French silks 


known as marceline, which have been largely imported, the low price of the 
raw material being favourable to this manufacture. This fact, observes the 
Collector of Customs, combined with a notion that in consequence of the 
Brince of Wales’ visit it was a favourable opportunity for export, induced heavy 
consignments. A noteworthy feature in this manufacture is the introduction 
of jute cleverly worked into the real article 


58. The following statement shows the importation of malt liquors, spirits, 


Liquots. and wines during the past four years :— 
& eS Spirits. ‘Wines and Caer 
£ £ £ £ 
1872-73 158,168 244,872 235,168, 3 
1878-74 oe 154,768 206,300 219,165 
187475. ca ~» 159,284 272,289 240,606 1,184 
1876-76 wee '185,772— 208,084 265,088 = 1988 


Whe decline in the importation of malt liquors and spirits is considerable. 
Probably, as the Board of enue observe, the increased rate of duty imposed 
on spirits in August 1875 is having the effect of discouraging the importation 
of Pp penne 2 also Rag ep vat Beesth~ some extent 
supplanted impo e, t may be assum: creasing 
‘in of imported liquors has been checked Ye See ‘Tho 

, 


import, of wines from the United Kingdom importations — 
from Gibraltar and Italy have increased. sm 
He pig 


. ‘ 
. 






. 
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* ~ "89. Metals are an“important item of im 


lakhs of rupees; iron, le 
copper comes from Austr 


demand for spinning-mills i 


Metals, » 


Machinery. 


Coal, 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 


lead, quicksilver, 





port, consisting of copper, siron, 
steel, tin, and zine. The importa- 


tion of copper has increased from 43 lakhs to 60 


ad, and steel have also increased. The balk of the 
‘alia and from Japan through China. The trade in 


machines and machinery has largely developed itself 
in the last six years, chiefly on account of the 
p n the neighbourhood of Calcutta. In 1870-71 the 
value of the imports were about 19} lakhs; now it is over 50 lakhs. ‘There is 


an increase of two lakhs in the past year, said to be principally for cotton-mills. 


60, Coal shows a small deerease, the quantity imported into Calcutta 
‘during the past six years being as follows :— 


Tons. 

63,938 
89,775 
48,714 


1873-74 
1874-15 
1875-76 


Tons. 
81,834 
62,757 


60,841 


: . . ™ 
Coal is imported principally from England, but also from Australia, New 
Zealand, and other countries. ‘lhere is au importation of coke, amounting to 
between 2,000 and 3,000 tons per annum, that comes entirely from the United 


Kingdom. 


It_is satisfactory to find that the import trade into Bengal seems 
to be held in check by its competition with eval of local production. 


61. The value of paper and pasteboard imported has fallen from 14 lakhs 
to 95 lakhs, and it is probable that, under the 


Miscellaneous. 


decrease. 


Beflion, 


1 


Gold 
> — ° Silver 


recent order to substitute, where possible, country- 
smade paper for paper of European manufacture, the imports will still further 
The value of umbrellas imported has risen rapidly, and now stands 
at 18 lakhs; but it is said that there are indications of over-trading. The 


lakhs of rupees. 


importation of apparel, including haberdashery, shows a steady increase, and 
now stands at over 


62. The imports of bullion from foreign ports 
are as follow :— 


Total 


1874-75. 
Rs, 
65,15 405 
2,28,61,876 
2,88,7,281 





1875-76. 
Rs. 
56,55,289 
51,48,462 . . 


1,08,03,751 








The decrease is marked, amounting in gold to Rs. 8,60,116, and in silver 
to Rs. 1,72,18,414. Of gold, the largest imports have been from China, 
amounting to four-fifths of the whole ; Ceylon stands next in order, with 
Rs, 6,17,270 ; and Australia with Rs, 2,28,852, The decrease in silver is from 
the United Kingdom, which sent only Rs. 13,52,585, or about one-twelfth of 
the amount sent in the previous year. ¢ 
into Bengal, with the exception of Ks, 1,700 worth of silver, were sent to 
Calcutta. , 
68. InrerpontaL Trape.—The following statement shows the value, 
inclusive of merchandise and private treasure, of the interportal trade between 
Caleutta and other British Indian ports during the past two years :— 
° 


e 


indian 
Foreign 
“Bullion 





Total 


1874-75, 
£ 
8,902,281 
1,999,079 

742,487 


6,643,797 





The whole of the imports of bullion 


Exports. 
1875-76. 
£ 
2,786,512 
1,902,613 
565,186 





6,254,311 





Imports. 


1874-75. 1875-76. 
£ £ 
2,614,285 1,656,685 . 
175,088 156,985 
611,983 213,162 








8,401,256 1,926,682 








